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FOR  THE  ETANGEIIST. 


'  ,  THE  OBJECT  AND  MANNER  OF  GOSPEL  PREACHING. 

(Concluded  from  page  325.)  * 

%  "*• 

Some  reasons  of  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  preaching,  with  some 
attention  to  the  most  common  objections,  ^j^liich  are  urged  against  it, 
will  constitute  the  remainder  of  this  discussion. 

God  has  'made  it  the  dhty  of  ministers  to^  testify  repentathce '  and 
futh  to  sinners,  because  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  faith, 
that  they  can  erer  render  him  any  acceptable  service.  There  is  noth¬ 
ings  which  they  can  do,  short  of  becoming  really  holf;  which  is,  in 
any  sense,  pleasing  to  God.  Let  them  do  whai  they  will,  so  long  as 
the^  remain  impenUent  ai|4  unbelieving,  they  only  increase  the  sum  of 
their  guilt;  Sho|UA  they  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angehr, 

*  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  understand^  all  mysteiries,  apd  all  knowl¬ 
edge,  possess  the  futh  of  miracles,  to  remove  mohntains,  and  bea(pw, 
all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  still,  if  they  were  destitute  of  repent¬ 
ance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  Christ ;  ^  they  were  destitute  of  a  good 
heart ;  none  of  these  high  aftpinments  would  meet  the  acceptance  of 
God ;  becaiiie,  idl  this  time,  tt^  Mean,  the  very  thing  which  God  re-  ^ 
cjpiires,  would  be  iranting.  • 

God  ha^a  controversy  with  sinners.  Ministers  are  sent, ^  as  ambas-  - 
sadors  of  reconciliation.  They  are  not  empowered- to  divide  differen¬ 
ces  ;  to  make,  or  alter,  conditiofis  but  merely  to  propose  and  urge, 
in  a  plain  and  faithful  manner,  the  conditions,  whlcJiTYod  has  made.-^* 

If  sipners  comply  with  these  condhtions,  a  reconciliation  takgs  plhce  ; 

If  they  do  nOl  comply,  the  embassy  fads,  v  God  will  accept  of  any  ^ 

•  thing,  which  they  can  do,  as  a  substitute,  either  ia  fall,  or  id^rt^  or 

j  as  any  reason  why  he  ^should  eaerciae  forbeafuce  towards  them^^  ^ 
'^The  conditions,  qn  which  he  has  offered  reconciliation  are  repent-  « 
ance  and  faith.  Ministers  are  sent  to  {H^opose  and  urge  these  co^i- 
tions^with  no  license  to  madie  least  adteratioi^^  orabatement.-!- 
<<  He  that^  hath  my  word,  let  him  i^peal^wsy  word  ImthfttUy.”  They 

•  are  senL  also,  to  assure  sinpers,  that  God  will  nev^  accept  any  thhig,  * 
shortof  iifuH  compliancy  with  his  terms.  Onrsedjs  he^  thatsH^ 
offer  the  tom  and  the  lame.”  "  Sinners  may  comply,  Sp  fttr  -pa  it 
pects  their  outward  qphdact,  with  tnany  of  &od*8  requirqaae^,  wMfa- 
out  repentance,  or  faith  ;  htft  this  would  not  ftilfit  t^  «onditien  ;  ef 
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it  would  be  totally  unacceptable.  The  scriptures  fur^* 
several  examples  of  such  outward  compliance,  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  divme  acceptance.  Cain  complied  with  a 
requiremeiit  of  43od,  as  far  as  it  respected  his  outward  conduct  ;  but 
he  had  no  faith  ;  and  his  offering  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Lord. — 

“'But  unto  Cain,  and  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect.’*  Abel’s  offer¬ 
ing  was  accepted,  because  it  was  presented  in  faith.  An  inspired  «- 
postle  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  reason,  why  his  offering  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  preference  to  Cain’s  “  By  faith,  Abel  offered  unto  the 
Lord  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  Cain.”  Want  of  faith  never 
fails  to  render  offerings  and  religious  performances  unacceptable.  It  ^ 
was  this,  which,  in  Isaiah’s  time,  rendered  the  religious^performances  i 
of  the  Jews  vain,  iniquitous,  and  abominable.  “To  what  purpose 
is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  I  am  full 
of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ;  and  I  delight 
not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.,  When  ye 
come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  to  tread 
my  courts  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me  ;  the  new  moons,  and  the  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  r 

I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  | 

new  moons,  and  your  appointed  feasts,  my  soul  hateth  ;  they  are  a 
trouble  to  me  ;  1  am  weary  to  bear  them^  and  when  ye  spread  forth  > 
your  h<mds,4  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  ;  yea,  when  ye  make  ma¬ 
ny  prayers,  I  will  not  hear.  ,Your  hands  are  full  of  blood.^*  God 
commanded  the  prophet  to  lift  up  his  voice  like .  a  trumpet”  and  f 

cry  alou^Mlhgsdnst  this  people,  to  shew  them  their  transgressions  and  I 

their  sins  ;  ^d  yet,  testified  of  them  ;  “  they  seek  me  dmly,  and  de-  j 

light  to  know  my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did^ighteousness  and  forsook  f 

not  the  ordinances  of  their  God.  They  ^sk  of  me  the  ordinances  of  I 
justice  ;  th^  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.”  They  were  out-  ! 
waydly  very  religious  ;  professed  a  regard  for jusffce,  and  a  delightin' 
the  ordinances  of  God  ;  offered  many  sacrifices,  attended  solemn  meet¬ 
ings,  and  made  many  prayers.  Ypt  their  religion  was  all  vain  because 
their  heart  was  not  in  it.  The  ‘multitude  of  their  sacrifices  was  to  no 
purpose  ;  their  burnt  offerings  and  fot  of  fed  beasts,  were  not  accepta-,  i 
ble  ;  treading  God’s  courts,  in  that  impenitent  manner,  was  not  require  ! 
ed  ;  th^ir  oblations  were  vain  ;  their  incense  was  almmindble  ;  their  | 
sabbaths  and  calling  of  assemblies,  God  said  he  could  not  away  with  ;  ^ 

their  solemn  meeting  was  iniquity  ;  their  feasts  were  a  trouble  to 
God  ;  he  was  weary  to  bear  them  ;  and  their  .prayers  he  would  not 
'hear  ;  and  $dl  this,  for  the  same  reteon  that  he  had  no  respect  to  Cain 
and  his  offering,  and  for  the  s^me  reason,  for  which  those  were  odious  | 

to  Ohrist^ho  drew  nigh  him  with  their  mouth,”  and  honored  him  j 

“  with  their  lips,”  while  theif  heart  was  far  from  him. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  it  strange  that  any  meeting,  which  is  sol¬ 
emn,  can  be  iniquity  ;  or  that  the  prayers  of  any  one  should  be  abom¬ 
ination.  Let  us  examine  this  su^ec^  with  candor  and  attention.  In 
order  for  a  fair  understanding  of  t)^U  point,  I  would  enquire  what  it  is, 
which  ever  renders .  a  solemn  meeting  acceptable  to  God  ?  Is  it  not 
this  1  In  such  p^eetii^,  God  is  worship^  from  the  hearth"  in  spirit  ^ 
and  in  truth.  Is  not  the  spirituality  of  the  worship,  which  is  there  of-  . 
iiered,  the  very  thing,  which  sanctifies  the  meeting  and  renders  it  ac- 
^ptable  ?  I'bis  will  not  be  denied.  But  what  if  those  should,  ansem- 
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ble,  for  a  solemn  meeting,  who  have  neither  repentance  nor  faith.<**r 
I  Would  there  be  any  thing  spiritual  in  their  worship,  to  sai^tj^  their 

I  meeting  ?  Would  their  impenitent  hearts  grow  warm  witl^  spiritual 

\  devotion  ?  Would  not  the  solemnity  of  their  meeting  be  an  outward 

J  profession  of  spiritual  engagedness,  whicj^  was  wanting  ?  Could  God, 

who  looks  at  the  heart,  view  such  a  transaction  any  othoEwise  Jthan  e 
'  hypocritical  pretence  ?  Is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can  est^eip 
[  such  meetings  iniquitous  ? 

With  respect  to  the  prayers  of  the  wick^,  we  may  easily  analyze 
^  them,  and  see  whether  they  are  abomination,  as  ^  scriptures  repre- 

I  sent.  He  thatturneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  ths  law,  even  his 

I  prayer  shall  be  abomination.’*  I  think  it  must  be  generally  concede^! 

I  that  a  prayer,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  must  contain  at  least  two  qual* 

Ities  ;  it  must  be  sincere  ;  and  it  must  be  for  things,  which  are  agreea* 

I  ble  to  the  divine  will.  If  a  prayer  be  offered  before  the  throne  of 

i  grace,  it  must  be  for  things,  which  God  can  consistently  grant,  and  which 

the  petitioner  sincerely  desires.  1  think  all  must  see,  that  these  two 
qualities  are  necessary  to  constitute  an  acceptable  prayer.  If  a  man 
were  to  pray  for  a  thing  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  for  God  to 
grant  ;  most  certainly  it  wduld  be  abomination.  It  would  be  abomina- 
ble  for  him  to  desire,  that  God  should  do  an  inconsistent  thing.  It 
I  ^would  be  equally  abominable  for  a  sinner  to  pray  for  things,  which  he 
i  '  did  not  desire  ;  because  Uiis  would  be  lying,  not  unto  men  but  unto 

I  God.  The  sinner  would  tell  God  that  he  desired  a  thing,  when  God' 

I  knew^he  did  not  desire  it.  Now,  let  us  see  how  many  petitions  an  im« 
penitent  sinner  could  make,  for  things,  which  God  coidd  consistently 
grant,  and  which  the  sinner  could  sincerely  desire.  How  would  you 
have  him  pray,  in  order  that  his  prayer  might  not  be  abomination  ? — 
Would  you  have  him,  inHhe  course  of  his  prayer,  tell  God  he  thanks 
him  ?  Is  it  true,  that  there  is  any  sincere  thankfulness  in  an  impeni¬ 
tent  heart  ?  If  n(ft,  most  certainly  you  would  not  have  him  pretend  to 
any.  But,  if  he  should  conclude  without  once  pretending  to  offer 
thanks,  would  he  not  make  a  very  ungrateful  prayer  ?  Would  you  have 
him  pray,  thy  will  be  done  ?”  Should  he  do  it,  would  there  be  any 
sincerity  in  it  ?  W ould  not  the  real  feelings  of  his  heart  be  **  my  will 
be  done  ?”  Would  you  have  him  pray  “forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors,”  while  it  was  a  dreadful  truth,  that  his  in^penitent 
heart  was  an  utter  stranger  to  a  forgiving  temper  ?  Would  you  have 
him  pray  “  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  when  he  has  never  in  any 
sense  felt  his  dependence  on  God  ?  But,  suppose,  instead  of  this  pre  • 
tension  to  desires,  which  he  nev^r  felt,  he  should  really  utter  the  sin^ 
cere  feelings  of  his  heart ;  would  they  be  for  things  which  God  could 
consistently  grant  ?  What  if  you  shouM  hear  one  praying,  “  Lord,  de¬ 
part  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  !**  What  if 
^  you  should  hear  anodier  petitioning,  “  Lord,  thou  hast  lulled  thine  oz- 
en  and  thy  fallings  ;  all  things  are  now  ready ;  and  thou  hast  invited 
and  commanded  me  to  come  ;  but  1  have  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  I 
have  bought  oxen,  I  have  married  a  wife,  1  am  overwhelmed  in  very 
necessary,  worldlybusiness  ;  I  cannot  come ;  I  ptoj  thee  have  me  excu¬ 
sed**’  perhaps,  you  would  have  the  impenitent  sinnilr  under  Vhrj 
;  strong  conviction,  in  dtfter  to  place  him  in  a  situation,  in  which  he  might,' 
with  sincerity,  offer  prayers,  which  God  mi^t  grant.  Instead  of  making 
a  h^ty  decision,  concerning  the  prayer  df  a  sinner  in  such  a  state,  I 
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would  rather  enquire  whether  his  fears  have  altered  his  hearty  or 
chang^^  l|is  real  desires.  If,  notwithstanding  all  his  fears  and  anxie¬ 
ties,  he  i«  still  impenitent,  at  heart,  I  think  it  very  evident,  that  noth¬ 
ing,  even  in  this  situation,  can  flow  from  his  heart,  which  is  any  better 
than  the  heart  from  which  it^  flows.  The  stream  oiost  certainly  will 
be  no  hetter^han  theTountain,  from  whence  it  springs.  If  his  heart 
is  impenitent,  so  are  his  prayers  ;  and  so  are  all  his  performances.  He 
may  very  sincerely  desire  mercy  ;  he  may  sincerely  wish  to  escape 
hell ;  and  he  may  express  these  desires,  sincerely  and  fervently.  But 
are  these  all  the  desires  which  he  feels  ?  Or,  are  these  all  which  he 
has,  which  it  would  be  suitable  to  express  before  God  ?  If  he  has  oth- 
Cjjr  desires  he  may  as  well  express  them,  as  feel  them,  for  God  can  see 
bis  feelings,  as  easily  as  he  hears  his  expressions.  Suppose,  then,  he 
should  frankly  express  ail  the  desires  of  his  heart,  would  you  not  be^ 
shocked  to  hear  him  pray,  Lord,  let  me  go  on  in  sin,  take  my  fill  of 
carnal  indulgencies,  and  when  this  world  can  charm  no  longer,  wean 
me  from  these  objects,  and  give  me  a  love  for  heaven,  that  1  may  in  the^ 

»  end  escape  hell,  and  the  misery  of  the  damned.”.  Or,  if  he  should 

not  pray  to  be  indulged  in  wickedness  any  longer,  but  leaves  out  all 
these  desires,  would  it  make  much  difierence  ?  Would  you  not  feel 
equally  shocked  to  hear  one  praying  in  this  manner,  Lord,  save  me 
from  hell,  and  make  me  happy  ;  that  is  all  I  desire.”  Would  you 
think  it  strange,  that  God  should  esteem  such  a  prayer  an  abomination  ? 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  ministers  ought  to  testify  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  because  that  sinners 
cannot,  m  any  other  way,  do  any  thing  which  is  acceptable  to  God. 
They  ought  to  let  sinners  know,  that  impenitent  performances  are  no 
better  now,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  or  in  the  days  of 
Cain  ;  that  God  is  not  changed ;  that  he  has  the  same  feelings  towards 
unregenerate  doings  now,  which  hd  had  then  ;  that  God  is  an  impartial 
being,  no  more  disposed  to  regard  the  impenitent  performances  of  one 
sinner,  than  he  is  of  another  ;  and  consequently,  is  no  more  disposed 
to  regard  the  doings  of  the  unregenerate  now,  than  he  was  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah,  or  in  the  days  of  Cain  ;  and  that,  if  a  want  of  faith  rendered 
religious  performances  iniquitous  and  abominable,  in  Isaiah’s  time,  the 
same  want  of  faith  must,  for  the  same  reason^  render  all  other  religious 
.  performances  equally  iniquitous  and  abominable. 

God  tfas  made  it  the  duty*  of  ministers  to  preach  in  this  manner,  not 
only  because  repentance  and  faith  are  necessary,  in  order  to  render  our 
^  services  acceptable  to  God,  but  because  this  is  the  only  way  of  salvai- 
tion.  The  proper  lousiness  of  ministers  is,  to  show  men  the  way  of  ' 
salvation,  and  teach  them  how  they  may  be  happy  forever.  When  a 
people  settle  and  support  a  minister,  if  there  is  any  consistency  be¬ 
tween  their  conduct  and  their  feelings,  they  must  certainly  desire,  that 
be  would  show  them  the  way  of  life.  But  how  shall  he  do  this  ?  Shall 
be  go  about  to  reform  their  outprard  characters,  and  encourage  their 
impenitent  doings  ?  Sh^l  be  tell  them  that  they  cannot  change  their 
own  hearts,  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  to  be  encouraged  to  do  things 
with  such  an  heart  as  they  have  ?  Such  directions  Christ  never  gave  ; 
neither  did  his  apostles  ^ve  them,  nor  are  they  contained  in  bible. 
Sinners  might  comply  with  them,-  and,  after  aH,^erish  ;  they  might  go 
to  hell  doing  them.  They  might  seek  after  religion  in  this  way,  M 
their  days,  like  Urael,  obver  attain  to  it.  **  But  Israel,  which  fob 
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lowed  after  the  law  of  righteousness,  hath  not  attained  unto  the  law  of 
righteousness  ;  wherefore  ?  because  they  sought  it  not  by  fmth/’  If 
Israel  could  not  attain  to  righteousness,  by  seeking  without  faith,  sure¬ 
ly  others  cannot  wish  to  have  their  minister  encour^e  them  in  the 
same  unbelieving  course.  They  must  rather  choose  to  be  plainly  told 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  for  they  certainly  cannot  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
led  in  such  an  important  matter.  They  certainly  cannot  wish  for  in¬ 
structions  which  they  might  follow,  and,  after  all  fail  of  life.  Now,  if 
ministers  must  give  sinners  no  instructions,  except  those  which  lead  to 
eternal  life,  they  must  testify  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  td- 
wavds  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  because  these  are  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  sinner  for  life.  For,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  if  a  sinner  could  be  admitted  into  heaven,  possessed  of  an 
hnpenitent,  unbelieving  heart,  he  could  not  be  happy.  Not  an  object 
in  that  world  of  glory,  would  please  him,  the  society  would  not  suit 
him  ;  their  employments  would  be  irksome ;  his  carnal  mind  would 
still  be  enmity  against  God  ;  he  would  pine  away^  an  eternity  in  pain. 
Hence  these  declarations  of  God,  he  that  believeth  not  shidl  be  dam¬ 
ned  ;  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish, are  necessarily 
irreversible.  Most  certainly,  then  ministers  have  no  right  to  direct 
their  hearers,  to  place  any  dependance  on  any  thing,  which  they  can 
do  short  of  a  change  of  heart. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  may  here  wish  to  enquire,  whether 
there  are  not  certain  things,  which  are  preparatory  to  repentance, 
which  a  sinner  might  perform  with  an  impenitent  heart ;  which  would 
so  prepare  the  way,  as  to  render  his  future  repentance  more  easy,  or 
more  certain  ;  and  whether  ministers  ought  not  to  direct  them  to  per¬ 
form  these  works,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  them  to  repent 
hereafter  ?  To  this  1  would  answer,  if  the  scriptures  point  out  any 
things,  as  preparatory  to  repentance,  which,  if  performed  in  an  im¬ 
penitent  manner,  would  render  repentance  either  more  easy  or  cer¬ 
tain,  and  give  sinners  directions,  or  even  liberty  to  delay  repentance 
for  a  while,  long  enough,  at  least,  to  perform  some  of  these  preparato¬ 
ry  things  ;  1  think  it  must  undeniably  follow,  that  ministers  are  author¬ 
ised  to  point  out  the  same  things,  and  give  the  same  directions.  But; 
if,  instead  of  this  the  scriptures  make  no  mention  of  any  such  prepara¬ 
tory  things,  and  give  no  directions,  or  liberty,  to  delay  repentance  a 
moment,  but  now  command  all  men  every  where  to  repent ;  and  a 
minister  should  undertake  to  point  out  such  things  and  give  such  di¬ 
rections,  God  might  demand  of  him,  who  hath  required  this  at  youi^ 
hand  V*  “  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream  ;  but 
he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.”  For  myself^ 

I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  leaving  the  dreaming  prophets  to  their 
dreams,  and  taking  God’s  word  for  my  rule,  I  do  notlmow  of  any  such 
directions. 

Another  enquiry  which  may  naturally  arise,  in  the  mind  of  some  is,^ 
whether  sinners  may  not  become  better  before’they  exercise  repent¬ 
ance,  and  whether  ministers  ou^t  not  to  encourage  them  to  do  all 
those  things  which  make  them  better  ?  To  this  Y  would  answer,  if  the 
sinner  can  really  make  himself  better  ^e  certainly  ought  to  do  it,  and 
ministers  ought  to  encourage  him  to  do  it.  ^t  whether  an  impenitent 
sinner  can,  without  repenting^  become  really  better  in  the  sight  of  God^ 
'is  m  important  question,  and  deserves  serious  attention.  That  a  man 
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^  who  is  abandoned  to  open  vice  may,  without  repentance,  outwardly 
treform  and  become  a  better  member  of  society  no  one  can  doubt ;  and 
that  this  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  even  if  the  man  never  repented, 
no  one  will  deny  ;  but  whether  this  man  thus  outwardly  reformed,  but 
destitute  of  repentance  would  be  really  any  better  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  looks  at  the  heart,  -perhaps  might  be  doubted.  Before  any  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  in  favor  of  a  man  in  such  a  situation,  a  few  things  ought  to 
be  carej'ully  considered  ;  for  this  is  a  very  important  point,  on  which 
it  certainly  would  would  do  us  no  good  to  be  deceived  ;  nor  would  it 
do  such  a  man  any  good  to  deceive  ^  him.  Then  let  us  suppose  that 
this  man’s  outward  reformation  took  place  twelve  months  ago.  We 
will  also,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  suppose  more  in  his  favor  than 
can  be  true  ;  that,  since  that  time  he  has  not  committed  a  single  sin  in 
word,  thought,  or  deed.  Now  is  he  really  any  better  in  the  flight  of 
God,  than  he  was  when  his  reformation  began  ?  He  is,  indeed,  a  bet¬ 
ter  member  of  society  ;  he  is  a  better  neighbour,  a  better  parent.  But 
according  to  the  supposition,  he  has  never  had  any  true  repentance  ; 
of  consequence,  his  sins  are  none  of  them  pardoned  ;  they  are  all  char¬ 
ged  to  his  account  unrepented  of,  and  unfoi^iven.  He  has  not  increa¬ 
sed  his  wickedness  any  since  that  time,  nor  has  any  of  it  been  pardon¬ 
ed.  Is  he  then  any  better  in  tbe  sight  of  God  now,  than  he  was  when 
his  reformation  began  ?  Does  he  not  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  ?  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  career  and  has  stood 
still  as  it  respects  his  moral  character.  How  then  is  he  any  better  ? 
If  he  has  stood  stilly  how  has  he  advanced  a  step  towards  heaven  ?*  Now 
if  the  sinner  on  the  ground  which  has  been  granted,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  justice  would  give  him,  has  in  fact,  with  all  his  outward  refor¬ 
mation,  become  no  better  and  to  say  the  most  in  his  favor  which  can  be 
said,  stood  perfectly  still  without  advancing  a  single  step  either  way  ; 
then  let  us  correct  our  hypothesis,  and  allow  him  only  as  good  ground 
as  with  the  most  thorough  outward  reformation  he  might  justly  claim, 
and  see  whether,  notwithstanding  all  his  outward  reformation,  he  has 
not  instead  of  growing  better,  been  constantly  growing  worse.  Sup¬ 
pose  then,  concerning  this'man  what  may  be  true,  that  the  year  past, 
he  has  been  guilty  of  no  outward  sins,  but  in  his  impenitence  and  un¬ 
belief  has  been  guilty  of  a  multitude  of  heart  sins  which  none  but  God 
could  see.  Would  the  man  in  this  case  be  any  better  in  God’s  account 
than  before  ?  Would  not  the  sum  of  bis  guilt  be  really  greater.?  It 
may  be  true,  that  he  has  not  augmented  the  sum  of  bis  guilt  so  much 
the  year  past,  as  in  some  former  periods,  yet  his  sins  are  really  in¬ 
creased.  It  may  be  true  that  in  God’s  account,  his  guilt  is  not  so  great 
at  this  time  as  it  would  have  been,  had  he  increased  his  wickedness, 
the  year  past,  as  rapidly  as  in  some  former  years.  Yet  aAer  all  must 
it  not  also  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God  who  looks 
at  the  heart,  no  better  than  he  was  when  his  reformation  began  ;  but 

father  worse.  Can  it  be  then,  that  all  he  has  done  has  brought  him 
any  nearer  repentance  ;  or  so  altered  his  heart,  as  to  render  it  either 
more  easy  or  certain  J  Can  it  be  that  his  more  moderate  increase  of 
wickedness  /has  laid  God  under  obligation  to  give  him  repentance  ? — 
Wha  would  wish  to  be  encouraged  on  such  ground  ?  Who  would  wil- 
lin^y  trust  to  such  a  rotten  foundation  ?  Should  a  minister  encourage 
a  sinnei'  on  the  ground  of  such  works  as  preparing  him  for  divine  grace, 
might  not  his  probationary  state  close,  and  tbe  deceived  subject  of  it 
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I  iink  to  hell,  following  and  cursing  the  directions  of  his  minister  ?  Let 
J  s  ministers  then,  faithfully  speak  the  words  which  God  has  given  them  ; 
imitate  the  example  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  greater 
example  of  their  divine  Redeemer,  and  testify  repentance  towards  God 

!and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  then  if  sinners  comply  with 
their  directions,  souls  are  saved  from  death,  multitudes  of  sins  are  cov- 
ered  and  ministers  crowned  with  a  crowiuof  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord, 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  that  according  to  this  doctrine,  sinners, 
while  impenitent,  only  increase  the  sum  of  their  guilt,  by  attempting 
*  to  perform  religious  duties ;  that  a  belief  of  this,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  being  in  such  a  state,  would  naturally  beget  the 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  all  concern  about  religion, 
sit  still  and  do  nothing.  To  this  1  would  answer,  if  this  doctrine  be  im¬ 
portant  truth,  ministers  certainly  ,  ought  to  preach  it,  notwithstanding  it 
is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  abused  by  the  wicked.  Were  ministers 
to  go  on  the  ground,  that  they  ought  to  preach  nc^ng  which  the  wick¬ 
ed  are  liable  to  pervert  and  ^abuse,  they  would  have  but  little  left  which 
I  they  might  preach  ;  for  every  important  doctrine  has,  in  its  turn,  been 
I  perverted  and  abused  by  the  wicked.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  a  more 
gross  perversion,  than  to'say,  because  sinners  must  repent  and  believe, 
therefore  they  may  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  When  ministers  preach  to 
^  sinners,  that,  unless  they  repent  and  believe,  they  cannot  do  one  thing 

J  which  is  acceptable  to  God ;  unless  they  repent  they  must  perish ;  un- 

^  less  they  believe  th§y  must  be  damned  ;  can  they  hence  fairly  con- 

I  elude;  that  they  may  safely  rest  in  their  impenitence  and  unbelief  ^ 

I  Certainly  no  conclusion  can  be  more  unfairly  drawn.  No,  a  belief  of 

this  doctrine  never  leads  to  carelessness  and  security.  It  is  those  who 

{stupidly  disbelieve  it,  who  pervert  it  in  this  manner.  If  men  fully  be¬ 
lieved  this  truth,  it  would  not  fail  to  awaken  most  serious  attention  and 
t  .deep  concern.  They  would  not  dare  to  live  in^tbe  neglect  of  duties, 

I  nor  would  they  dare  to  perform  them  in  an  impenitent  manner.  They 

\  would  6nd  themselves  shut  up  to  the  faith ;  in  the  awful  situation  in 


which  the  scriptures  describe  them  ;  in  <*miry  clay,”  in  an  horrible 
pit.” 

Should  it  be  still  objected,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  if  impeni¬ 
tent  sinners  attempt  to  perform  duties,  they  only  increase  the  sum  of 
their  guilt  by  doing  it ;  1  would  answer,  if  they  aUempi  to  ne^ect  duty^ 
they  only  increase  the  sum  of  guilt  by  doing  Uiat.  If  impenitence  ren¬ 
der  an  attempt  to  perform  duty  a  sinful  act,  the  same  impenitence  must 
also  render  a  neglect  of  duty  equally  a  sinful  act.  What  then  would 
be  gained  by  such  neglect  ?  If  they  would  avoid  increasing  the  sum 
of  their  guilt,  there  is  but  one  way.  They  must  repent  and  believe^ 
If  they  will  do  this,  they  may  avoid  increasing  the  sum  of  their  wick¬ 
edness  ;  but  if  they  neglect  this,  an  increase  of  their  wickedness,^  in 
every  thing  they  do  or  designedly  omit  doing,  will  be  as  inevitable  si| 
their  existence. 

But  some  say,  they  have  no  heart  to  repent 'and  believe.  Bqt  this 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  command^  to  repent ;  instead  of 
this  it  is  the  very  reason  why  they  must  repent.  Repentance  and  faith 
are  exercises  of  a  heart,  which  is  very  different  from  that  which  sinners 
naturally  possess  ;  and  a  very  different  heart  is  what  they  must.bjpe, 
•r  they  never  can  enjoy  heaven.  God  has  required  faith  and  re|^S^ 
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ance  as  a  condition  of  pardon,  because  these  are  exercises  6f  that  neW 
heart,  which  is  prepared  to  relish  the  objects  and  employments  of  his 
kingdom.  The  fact,  that  sinners  have  no  heart  to  repent,  therefore, 
is  the  very  reason,  why  this  is  indispensably  required.  If  ministers 
then  should  ^ve  sinners  directions  which  do  not  imply  repentance, 
they  would! give  them  directions  to  go  to  destruction.  But  why  do 
they  wish  for  such  directions  ?  Surely  if  sinners  have  no  heart  to  re* 
pent,  and  on  this  account  insist  on  having  some  other  directions  which 
they  can  follow  without  repenting ;  this  alone  is  reason  enough  to  for¬ 
bid  ministers  giving  them  any  such  instructions.  Sinners  may,  and 
doubtless  do,  sincerely  wish  to  find  some  other  way  to  heaven,  brides 
that  which  the  gospel  opens ;  but  they  wish  in  vain.  Those  other 
ways  are  ways  to  hell. 

But  it  is  said  that  sinners  under  conviction  often  imagine  that  their 
sins  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  pardbned ;  that  they  must  before 
they  repent  by  their  own  doings,  become  somewhat  better  ;  that  to  tell 
sinners  under  these  impressions  that  they  do  not  become  better  by  any  ■ 
such  doings,  but  the  more  they  do  in  this  way  the  more  guilt  they  con¬ 
tract,  must  drive  them  into  complete  despair.  To  this  I  answer,  the 
sooner  sinners  are  driven  to  despair  of  gaining  divine  favor  in  this  way 
the  better.  Unless  God  have  mercy  on  them  before  they  become  bet¬ 
ter  by  their  own  works,  they  certainly  must  perish.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  would  you  leave  the  distressed  sinner  in  despair  ?  No,  I  would 
tell  him,  that  the  greatness  of  his  sins  is  no  just  ground  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  his  state  is  hopeless  ;  that  sins  are  not  necessarily  unpardona¬ 
ble  because  great ;  that  his  impenitence  and  unbelief  are  the  only 
things^  which  can  prevent  his  salvation ;  that  if  he  will  repent  and  be¬ 
lieve,  God  has  made  an  infallible  promise,  that  he  shall  have  life.  I 
would  furthermore,  for  his  encouragement,  adduce  the  example  of 
Paul,  who  was  the  very  chief  of  sinners,  and  obtained  pardon.  I 
would  remind  him  that  before  his  conversion,  Paul  was  a  blasphemer, 
a  persecutor  and  injurious  ;  and  that  he  obtained  mercy  for  this  cause, 
that  in  him  “  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long  suffering  for  a 
pattern  to  them  which  should”  afterwards  “  believe.”  If  any  thing 
further  were  necessary  to  keep  him  from  despair,  1  would  tell  him 
that  the  purposes  of  God  according  to  election  stand  “  not  of  works 
but  of  him  that  calleth,”  that  these  purposes  may  include  a  determina- 
'tion  to  pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  translate  him  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light,  and  establish  him  an  heir  of  glory.  1  would  tell  him  that 
he  had  very  just  grounds  of  fear,  but  no  just  grounds  of  despair.  I  ' 
would  conclude  by  urging  him  to  immediate  repentance  and  faith. 

AMOS. 


FOR  Tta  EVANGELIST. 

THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  JOHN  V.  44.  '  ’ 

\ 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  recommends  itself  to  the  reason  and 
ccmscience  of  every  man,  who,  with  an  impartial  mind,  contemplates  ihs 
feature,  appliesr  himself  to  the  study  of  4ts  evidences,  and  is  willing  to . 
ibe  duly  impressed  and  controlled  by  its  holy  motives.  All  opposition 
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to  the  gospel,  and  all  the  objections  of  unbelief  must,  therefore,  be  ul¬ 
timately  resolved  into  that  moral  depravity,  which  has  become  the 
general  character  of  our  species,  and  which,  implying  an  aversion  to 
all  good,  renders  us  Insensible  to  the  force  of  arguments,  designed  and 
adapted  to  restrain  its  impetuosity,  and  subdue  its  waywardness.  All 
the  forms  of  this  depravity  are  clearly  hostile  to  a  religion,  which 
knows  no  compromise  with  sin,  and  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less^ 
than  its  utter  extirpation  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  implantation, 
in  its  pUce,  of  ail  benevolent  afiections,  expanding  and  ripening  more 
and  more,  till  they  stand  forth  in  their  full  maturity  and  glory,  in  the 
heavenly  paradise  of  God.  In  the  passage  before  us,  depravity,  as  it 
appears  in  the  love  of  human  estimation,  is  the  particular  subject  of 
animadversion  ;  and  it  is  declared,  when  supreme,  to  present  an  insu¬ 
perable  difficulty  to  the  cardial  reception  of  evangelical  truth.  The 
Jews,  or  rather  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  the  Saviour  was  ad¬ 
dressing  himself,  had  full  opportunity  to  examine  the  ground  of  his 
claims  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  but  for  their  worldly  at¬ 
tachments  and  interests,  they  would  have  yielded  to  the  progress  by 
which  these  claims  were  supported.  They  rejected  him,  however, 
for  this,  as  one  principal  reason,  that  an  acknowledgment  oifhis  au¬ 
thority  would  have  involved  a  mortification  of  that  pride  of  distinction, 
which  had  been  inherent  in  their  fallen  nature,  and  which  had  long 
been  cherished  and  strengthened  by  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  by  splen¬ 
did  titles  of  honor,  and  by  the  applauses  of  mankind.  For  a  member 
of  this  great  national  council  to  stoop  from  his  elevation,  to  the  humili¬ 
ty  and  meekness  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  to  lay  aside  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance”  of  office,  and  to  withdraw  himself  forever  from  the  courtly 
adulation  of  his  early  associates, — was  a  sacrifice  not  to  be  expected, 
but  by  the  creation  of  some  new  principle,  changing  all  the  moral  bi¬ 
ases  of  his  soul.  “  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor  one  of 
another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?” 

My  present  object  will  be,  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
worldly  honor,  or  the  desire  of  popular  applause,  in  hindering  the 'ex¬ 
ercise  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  hearty  reception  of  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines.  This  principle  may  be  apparently  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  truth,  and  a  progression  of  piety,  where  the  peculiarities  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  a  religious  life  happen  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
learning,  and  wit,  and  fashion  \  but  under  different  circumstances,  it  is 
the  greatest  enemy  even  to  the  forms  of  an  external  respect  for  real 
religion,  and  its  most  specious  acts  of  homage  are,  in  all  instances, 
mere  hypocrisy,  its  operation,  in  closing  the  undersiandiflg  and  the 
heart  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  may  be  exhibited  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars. 

1.  The  excessive  love  of  worldly  honor  makes  k  diflkultto  believe 
the  gospel,  as  not  unfr^quently  it  prevents  a  strict  examination  of  the 
evidences,  by  which  truth  is  supported.  The  scriptures  are  indeed 
so  accommodated  to  the  meanest  capacities,  that  any  one,  who  is  stn  • 
cerely  disposed,  may  learn  from  them  the  will  of  God  ;  but  then  the 
I  study  of  them  is  necessary,  as  a  moral  discipline,  to  the  most  enlarged 
mind ;  new  difficulties  present  themselves,  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
and  expansion  of  the  intellect,  to  be  employed  in  their  solution  ;  and  it 
is  wisely  ordained  by  Heaven,  that  every  one  shall  bave  full  occupa^ 
tion  for  all  his  leisure,  and  for  his  noblest  faculties.  No  one,  of  what? 
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ever  character  may  be  his  understanding,  can  attain  to  a  satisfying 
knowledge  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  Christian  system,  without  .appli^ 
cation,  or  by  occasional  attention  to  the  subject.  The  full  admission  of 
moral  evidence,  with  whatever  clearness  it  may  be  addressed  to  us,  im¬ 
plies  a  certain  state  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  an  exertion  of  the  intellectu¬ 
al  powers  ;  and  this  state  of  the  heart  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  improved,  where  there  is  wanting  a  diligent  and 
earnest  scrutiny,  corresponding  to  our  advantages  and  mental  culture, 
into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  moral  truth  and  duty.  Hence  all,  how¬ 
ever  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  are  commanded  to  search 
the  scriptures,  habitually  and  solicitously,  for.  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  and  regulating  their  affections  and  lives  by 
his  dictates.  A  supreme  regard  to  the  favor  of  men  is  opposed  to  such 
on  exercise,  as  it  affords  occupation  of  a  very  different  nature  to  the 
thoughts,and  renders  an  investigation  of  divine  truth  painful ;  and  more 
especially  as  such  investigation  cannot  be  undertaken  without  disgrace, 
where  evangelical  religion  is  generally  ranked  by  the  rich  and'  the 
great,  with  the  follies  of  ignorance,  and  the  exploded  mummeries  of 
the  ages  of  superstition.  It  may  be  reckoned  the  proof  of  a  weak  mind 
to  make  it  even  a  question,  whether  certain  doctrines,  which  have 
been  reproached  as  absurd  by  guides  in  philosophy,  may  be  true  ;  and 
he,  whose  idol  is  reputation,  may  not  have  courage  enough  to  examine 
them,  divested  of  the  misrepresentations,  by  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  execration,  or  ridicule  of  the  world.  In  a  society  of 
learned  infidels,  respected  for  their  wisdom,  no  one  would  apply  him-' 
self  to  attend  impartially  to  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  who  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  Christas  sake  ;  and  in  a  community, 
where  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  generally  deemed  wild  arid  fanatic^, 
they  will  not  become  the  subject  of  serious  enquiry,  except  to  those  by 
whom  the  care  of  the  soul  is  viewed  with  such  a  sense  of  its  io^por- 
tance,  that  the  approbation  or  reproach  of  the  world  is  nothing  in  the 
comparison.  Thus  it  appears,  that  a  fondness  for  human  distinction 
presents  an  obstacle,  even  at  the  threshold  of  our  religious  investiga-. 
tions  ;  and  opposes  those  incipient  sh^es,  which,  conformably  to  the 
usual  method  of  the  divine  dealings,  are  indispensable  to  our  ultimate 
establishment  in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel. 

2.  The  excessive  love  of  worldly  honor,  even  where  it  does  not 
preclude  inquiry,  creates  such  a  bias  in  favour  of  popular  opinions,  as 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  to  arguments,  on  each  side 
of  a  controverted  subject,  their  due  weight  and  importance.  Prejudi¬ 
ces  of  every  kind  are  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  but  none 
ars  so  dangerous,  as  those,  which  are  interwoven  with  our  affections, 
and  are  supported  by  their  association  with  our  most  valued  interests., 
^et  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded  be  what  they  may,  it  is  not  ea¬ 
sy  to  settle  in  a  conclusion,  that  implies  the  overturning  of  those  foun¬ 
dations,  which  are  laid  most  deeply  in  the  heart ;  all  the  means  in  our 
power  will  first  be  adopted  to  confirm  our  prepossession,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  on  one  side  will  be  aggravated,  and  those  on  the  other  overlooked, 
or  contemplated  with  a  partial  eye  ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonder,  if  the  will 
do  not  at  last  press  into  its  own  service  those  stpres  of  learning  and  re¬ 
flection,,  which  are  professedly  employed  with  the  sole  design  of  in¬ 
structing  the  understanding,  and  rectifying  the  conscience* These  re- . 
marks  apply,  with  their  full  force,  to  that  temper,  of  mind  we  are  now 
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considering.  He,  who  would  receive  honor  from  his  fellow  creatures,  as 
a  man  of  sagacity,  or  erudition,  must,  of  course,  be  predisposed  to  those 
religious  sentiments  which  have  obtained  the  greatest  currency,  from 
the  reputed  wisdom  of  their  advocates  ;  and  be  averse  to  the  adoption 
of  those,  that  are  degraded  in  the  general  estimation,  by  their  supposed 
connexion  with  weakness,  or  ignorance  It  may  happen,  that,  to  give 
one  the  character  of  superior  illumination,  originality  and  deep  thought, 
little  else  is  necessary  than  an  assent  to  popular  errors  ;  and  he,  who 
is  ambitious  of  such  a  name,  and  can  acquire  it  at  so  small  an  expense, 
will  as  easily  be  tempted  in  such  a  manner  to  shape  his  enquiries,  and 
direct  their  course,  that  the  result  of  them  will  be  deemed  creditable 
to  his  candor  and  his  taleOts.  If  he  finds  himself  perplexed  by  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties,  he  can  pass  around,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
surmount  them  ;  and  he  may  flatter  himself  that,  by  this  artifice,  he  is 
so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  proportionably  nearer 
the  goal  of  perfection.  The  Jews,  to  whom  the  passage  before  us  was 
addressed,  were  familiar  with  the  most  striking  evidences  ofthe  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  ;  for  his  miracles  were  not  wrought  in  a  corner  ;  and 
they  doubtless  pretended  to  examine  his  demands  on  their  fiiith  with 
disinterested  views,  and  with  a  single  desire  of  knowing  the  truth. 
But  the  love  of  human  applause  forbade  that  impartiality,  without 
which,  the  toils  of  reason,  on  all  moral  subjects,  are  fruitless  ;  and 
those  unhappy  men,  against  all  that  bright  array  of  wonders  and  signs^ 
which  astonished  earth  and  heaven,  continued  incorrigible  infidels  still, 
and  at  last  imbrued  their 'hands  in  the  blood  of  Immanuel. 

3.  The  excessive  love  of  worldly  honor  is  wholly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  ofthe  gospel,  and,  on  this  account,  presents  one  ofthe  strongest 
obstacles  to  the  cordial  reception  of  its  truths.  It  is  a  most  impoitant 
design  ofthe  gospel,  to  humble  the  pride  of  manj  to  bring  down  every 
imagination,  which  exalts  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  rep¬ 
resents  us  in  a  state  of  utter  depravity  and  guilt ;  perishing  ;  ruined  ; 
without  excuse  ;  without  strength  ;  and  entirely  dependent  on  infinite 
grace  through  the  Redeemer,  for  deliverance  from  punishment,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  heart,  perseverance  in  holiness,  and  the  eternal  rewards, 
promised  to  the  pehitent  and  believing.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. — I  am  not  come  to  call  the  right¬ 
eous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance. — But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness But  unto 
them  which  are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. — But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  bath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are  ; 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.”  With  such  a  system, 
nothing  can  be  more  strongly  at  variance,  than  thaf  overweening  self¬ 
estimation,  which  leads  to  the  unceasing  pursuit  oi  worldly  distinction, 
and  shrinks  from  the  slightest  approach  of  whatever  may  impair  its 
dignity.  It  must  be,  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  man,  who  glories 
in  his  fancied  elevation,  will  admit  a  religion,  which  teaches  him,  that, 
he  has  become  alienated  from  ihe  family  of  the  holy,  that  he  has  for¬ 
feited  all  title  to  favor,  and  that  he  must  be  indebted  for  the  least  good, 
as  well  as  the  greatest,  to  free  and  unmerited  grace.  Revolting  to  bte 
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heart.as  this  view  of  his  situation  must  be,  it  will  not  be  surprising,  if 
he  feel  the  statements  of  the  gospel  as  an  insult,  and  summon  all  h  is 
pride  to  close  his  understanding  against  a  perception  of  their  real  im¬ 
port,  and  a  conviction  of  their  justness.  In  proportion  to  the  close¬ 
ness  of  their  application,  and  the  energy  of  the  feelings  they  awaken, 
will  be  the  effort,  on  his  part,  to  shield  himself  from  the  shame  and  the 
temorse,  they  would  force  upon  him  ;^md,  instead  of  yielding  to  their 
influence,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  tcrcollect  all  the  resources  of  his 
ingenuity  and  his  learning,  against  the  conclusions,  to  which  they  would 
reduce  him,  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  becadse  their 
deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  nei¬ 
ther  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.”  It  is 
ihus  that  thousands  have  been  driven  from  the  hold  of  even  a  specula¬ 
tive  assent  to  the  humbling  peculiarities  of  Christianity.  But  where 
correct  notions  are  retained  in  the  head,  the  preference  of  popularity, 
or  tte  esteem  of  mortals,  to  the  honor  that  comes  from  God  only,  gen¬ 
erates,  or  rather  includes,  that  practical  unbelief,  which  is  no  less  fatal 
to  our  eternal  interests,  than  avowed  infidelity  itself.  '  Lowliness  of 
mind,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  world  as  our  highest  good,  are  among 
the  first  lessons  inculcated  by  our  heavenly  Master,  and  are  essential 
elements  in  that  faith,  which  stamps  upon  us  the  character,  and  confers 
\4p0n  us  all  the  immunities  of  his  household.  The  desire  of  honor 
from  men  is  as  contrary  to  the  heavenly  affections,  as  to  the  humility, 
enjoined  in  the  gospel.  The  duty  of  preferring  the  things  that  are  not 
seen  and  are  eternal,  to  those  which  are  visible  and  temporal,  is  not  i 
only  directly  inculcated  in  the  scriptures,  but  is  moreover  enforced 
with  overwhelming  power,  by  the  peculiar  views  they  exhibit  of  the 
perfections  of  God,  our  situation  and  character  in  this  world,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  that  has  been  made  for  our  sins,  the  design  of  the  present  life,  and 
the  high  destiny  of  each  immortal  soul.  The  bible  teaches  us,  not 
merely  that  our  time  on  earth  is  fugitive  and  momentary,  and  that  death 
closes  our  connexion  with  it  forever, — for  all  this  experience  presses 
upon  our  thought, — but  that  life  here  is  our  only  term  of  probation, 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  new  character  is  indispensable  to  our  happiness, 
that  every  object  below  the  sun  bears  the  marks  of  the  curse,  and  must 
perish  in  the  fires  of  retribution,  that  to  be  satisfied  with  an  earthly  in¬ 
heritance  is  the  extremity  of  tolly,  as  well  as  of  guilt,  and  that  he  only 
is  wise,  who  expends  all  his  strength  and  his  diligence,  to  secure,  in¬ 
destructible  treasures  beyond  the  skies.  These  are  views,  designed  to 
come  home  to  the  heart,  and  divorce  it  from  all  its  grovelling  attach¬ 
ments,  and  earth-born  expectations.  How  unwelcome  they  must  be, 
to  him,  who  seeks  the  favour  of  men  more  than  the  approbation  of  his 
Maker,  and  who  dreads  more  intensely  the  terrors  of  the  world’s  frown, 
than  the  malediction  of  Heaven,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say.  To 
such  a  man,  the  gospel — ^breathing  as  it  does,  benignity  and  mercy,  to 
the  wretched  and  the  penitent,  seems  emphatically  a  dispensation  of 
wrath.  It  pours  bitterness  into  the  very  fountain  of  his  comfort.  It 
*  dashes  to  the  ground  his  fairest  and  most  cherished  hopes.  It  leaves 
him  broken  in  spirit,  and  desolate.  Finding  that  the  gospel  is  thus  un¬ 
friendly  to  his  life  of  sensuality,  and  that  it  would  call  him  away  to  the 
contemplation  and  pursuit  of  objects,  as  remote  from  those  he  most 
ptfttionalely  loves,  as  heaven  is  h^er  than  earth,  he  cannot  receive  it 
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'with  the  tubmisfion  and  complacency  of  faith  ;  but  till  bis  moral  af* 
lections  shall  undergo  a  complete  revolution,  he  will  deny  it,  or  give  it 
only  a  partial  hearing,  or  put  it  far  from  his  thought,  or,  at  most,  pay  it 
the  unwilling  homage  of  a  gloomy,  harassing  and  agonizing  conviction. 

It  will  surely  be  with  no  sentiments  of  pleasure,  that  he  will  see  the 
dark  clouds  of  eternity,  settling  over  all  his  prospects,  and  all  the  glory 
of  this  world’s  ambition,  and  its  rewards.  He  will  turn  from  the  dis^ 

,  tressing  scene  ;  and,  instead  or  preparing  himself  for  the  destiny  that 
awaits  him,  he  will  employ  his  busy  imagination,  to  chase  away  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  him,  and  to  invest,  in  new  beauty  and  splendor, 
the  unsubstantial  fdtrms  of  sublunary  bliss..  Again, 

4.  The  excessive  love  of  worldly  honor  is  opposed  to  Christian  faith,' 
as  it  respects  its  practical  and  visible  fruits.  It  leads  to  a  course  of 
conduct,  wholly  at  variance  with  that,  which  is  the  best  exemplifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  proof  of  a  Christian  spirit.  It  has  often  induced  men 
to  conceal  their  real  convictions,  and  even  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  maintaining  sentiments,  most  contrary  to  what  they  actually  believ¬ 
ed.  It  has  made  them  shun  the  reproach  of  a  public  ,  profession  of 
religion,  when,  but  for  the  fear  of  the  world,  they  would  have  borne 
a  decided  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We  read  in  the 
scriptures  of  some,  who,  though  they  were  convinced  of  the  divine 
,  *  mission  of  the  Saviour,  would  not  confess  him,  because  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  The  same  vicious  pre¬ 
ference  of  this  world  to  another  has  produced  the  same  effects  in  every 
age.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles,  it  not  unfrequently  occasioned  apos- 
tacies  from  the  faith,  and  excited  men  who  had  known  the  vanitv  of 
idols,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  reformation,  when 
knowledge  was  increasing  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  centuries  was  beginning  to  fall,  with  the  march  of  evangelical 
principles  ;  it  gave  birth  to  that  irresolution,  which  marked  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those,  whose  only  fixed  purpose  it  seemed  to  be,  to  attach 
themselves,  whenever  the  contest  should  be  decided,  to  the  party, 
most  conspicuous  for  its  talents,  its  power,  and  its  fame.  In  all  places, 
where  infidelity  or  error  has  prevailed,  it  has  induced  many,  against  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  to  favor  the  fashionable  delusions,  at 
least  by  their  silence,  and  by  an  external  conformity  to  the  corrupt 
usages  of  those  around  them  ;  it  has  led  them  to  withdraw  from  a  party 
they  secretly,  approved,  because  feeble  and  despised,  and  join  them¬ 
selves  to  one,  recommended  to  their  esteem,  only  by  the  number  and 
worldly  respectability  of  its  adherents.  The  man  who  is  actuated  by 
.  the  spirit  of  which  we  speak,  is  without  courage  for  any  noble  under¬ 
taking,  that  will  put  in  Jeopardy  those  narrow  interests,  where  he  has 
conceutrated  his  affections.  The  world  may  drive  him  on,  to  expose 
his  life  on  the  battle-field,  or  even  in  a  duel ;  but  the  reproaches,  or 
the  sneers  of  that  same  world,  he  dare  not  face.  He  is  never  heard  to 
vindicate  truths,  which  the  leaders  in  fashion  have  agreed  to  stigmatize 
as  folly  and  extravagance.  True  religion, ‘lacerated  by  the  tongue  of 
the  witty  and  the  great,  may  lie  bleeding  before  bis  eyes  ;  he  sees  its 
dishonor  with  indifference  ;  he  never  steps  forv^ard,  in  defiance  of  ri¬ 
dicule,  to  cover  it  with  his  mantle,  or  to  stanch  its  wounds.  He  is  nev¬ 
er  known  openly  to  oppose  the  vices,  or  the  vain  amusements  of  the 
world,  nor  has  he  sufficient  magnanimity  to  rise,  in  his  own  practice,^ 
io  those  Christian  virtues,  which  a  ^ddy  age  may  have  censured,  at 
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austere  and  misanthropic.  He  complies  with  customs,  which,  if  not 
positively  jsinful,  he  knows  to  be  of  a  hurtful  tendency  ;  he  mixes  in 
circles,  where,  he  is  aware,  his  principles  are  endangered  he  is  un* 
devout  and  gay,  where  he  ought  to  be  serious,  that  he  may  escape  the 
imputation  of  singularity  and  moroseness.  So  weak  and  so  unworthy  is 
the  conduct  of  that  man,  who,  having  some  secret  conviction  of  the  re¬ 
ality  and  importance  of  vital  piety,  is  yet  afraid  to  meet  the  scorn,  wjth 
which,  it  is  to  be  expected,  an  ungodly  generation  will  choose  to  assail 
a  virtue,  stricter  than  its  own.  Can  he  be  a  Christian  ?  An  answer  is 
easy.  Self-denial  is  the  indispensible  evidence  of  faith  ;  and  an  es¬ 
sential  qualification  for  that  happiness,  which  is  promised  to  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus.  No  compromise  with  wickedness  is  allowed,  either  in 
high  places,  or  in  low.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  ;  for  either 
he  will  love  the  one,  and  hate  the  other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the 
one,  and  despise  the  other. — What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness  ?  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  and 
what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  bc- 
lieveth  with  an  infiedel  ?  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,  suith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;  and  1 
will  receive  you. — He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it. — Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  me  and  my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him 
also,  will  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  with  the  holy  angels.” 

This  subject  may  help  us  to  correct  some  erroneous  views,  which 
are  frequently  entertained,  respecting  the  useful  influence  of  a  regard 
to  the  world’B  approbation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
most  exalted  virtues  ;  and  it  is  strenuously  inculcated,  as  the  most  no¬ 
ble  principle  of  action,  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  nursery.  It  is 
often  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  parental  culture,  to  water  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  plants  of  an  earthly  ambition  ;  and  the  child,  scarcely  be¬ 
ginning  to  lisp  the  accents  of  sensibility  and  of  reason,  is  taught  to  as¬ 
pire  after  distinction,  and  labour  to  eclipse  his  fellows.  A  respect  to 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  is  among  the  first  and  most  constant  mo¬ 
tives,  by  which  he  is  urged  to  deeds,  worthy  of  his  rank  in  the  crea¬ 
tion.  It  Would  be  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  power,  which  a  motive, 
so  well  adapted  to  the  native  pride,  worldliness  and  selfishness  of  the 
heart,  must  oden  exert,  in  forming  the  character  of  a  child,  and  giving 
a  direction  to  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Nor  will  it  be  disputed, 
that  the  love  of  human  estimation  may,  in  some  instances,  be  benefi¬ 
cial  in  its  efl'ects,  as  it  is,  in  others,  highly  injurious.  Where  it  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  higher  considerations,  and  seeks  its  reward  in  the  smiles  of 
the  judicious  and  the  good,  it  is  even  commendable  ;  since,  in  that  case, 
it  becomes  identified  with  the  supreme  pursuit  of  that  honor  which 
God  only  can  bestow.  But  where  it  acquires  the  c)iief  ascendency  in 
the  soul,  and  looks  for  its  gratification  in  the  approving  testimony  of 
men,  disconnected  from  the  favor  of  Him,  whose  loving  kindness  is 
better  than  life  ;  it  is  a  principle,  fraught  only  with  guilt  and  with  mis¬ 
chief.  It  withers  virtuous  resolution  ;  it  destroys  the  manly  inde¬ 
pendence  of  integrity  ;  it  leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  gospel  ;  and  it 
ruins  the  soul. 


Have  any  of  my  readers  been,  and  are  they  still,  hesitating,  which  to 
prefer,  the  friendship  of  the  world,  or  the  favpr  of  God  ?  Of  those  who 
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may  cast  an  eye  on  these  pages,  there  may  be  some  in  n  state  of  sus¬ 
pense,  so  painful  and  criminal.  You  have  often  been  reproved  by 
conscience,  and  directed  to  seek  your  felicity  in  the  principles  and  ex¬ 
ercises  of  evangelical  piety.  You  have  not,  however,  had  suttcient 
firmness  to  encounter  reproach,  for  the  sake  of  your  religion,  and  your 
salvation.  You  may  have  friends,  who,  should  you  be  decided  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  holiness,  would  regard  you  as  aliens  ;  and  you  can¬ 
not  consent  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  your  most  beloved  associates, 
and  be  ranked  by  those  you  most  highly  respect,  with  the  weak  and  the 
superstitious.  Keligion  does  indeed  require  of  you  some  sacrifices. 
But  what  are  they,  compared  with  your  eternal  interests  ?  By  indulg¬ 
ing  your  pride,  and  putting  far  from  you  the  gospel  of  Christ,  you  may 
continue  to  enjoy,  for  the  few  days  of  your  residence  on  earth,  the 
smiles  and  the  honors  of  the  world.'  You  may  escape  the  charge  of 
enthusiasm  and  madness  from  those,  who  arc  lovers  of  pleasure,  more 
than  lovers  of  God.  You  may,  perhaps,  be  reputed  manly,  and  ration¬ 
al,  and  wise.  But  of  what  avail  to  you,  will  be  such  distinctions,  on 
the  bed  of  death?  The  applauses  of  millions,  in  that  trying  hour, 
would  be  unmeaning  and  cheerless,  as  the  fitful  rustling  of  the  leaf  in 
the  breeze  ;  and  not  all  that  this  world  ever  gave,  could  then  light  a 
beam  of  glailness  in  the  motionless  eye,  or  kindle  even  a  momentary 
glow  on  the  faded  cheek.  One  smile  of  Jesus  then,  would  be  of  more 
value  in  your  accounts,  than  all  the  laurels  of  a  Cassar — than  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  you  cannot  be  resolved  to  fore¬ 
go  every  earthly  advantage,  that  you  may  serve  your  Redeemer,  and 
win  an  incorruptible  crown  ;  you  must  part  with  heaven.  Jesus  Christ 
now  requires  you  to  decide.  He  allows  no  faltering,  no  reservation^ 
If  you  are  willing  to  be  his  meek  and  humble  disciples,  and  to  bear  his 
yoke  and  burden,  wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  it  may  cost  you  $ 
all  will  be  well.  But  if  you  cannot  stoop  thus  low, — if  your  honor  and 
your  pride  are  still  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  allegiance  you  owe  to 
your  divine  Master  ;  then  you  must  be  content  to  have  your  whole 
portion  in  this  world.  You  may  secure  the  advantages  you  covet ; 
but  remember,  you  forfeit  his  friendship  ;  you  lose  all  the  glories  of 
his  eternal  kingaom.  While  the  meanest  disciple  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  you  must  retire  from  the  presence  of  your 
judge,  into  everlasting  darkness.  What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
ia  exchange  for  his  soul  ?”  J.  W.  H. 


FOR  THE  EVANGELIST. 

AN  APOLOGY. 

Jjiu  Editor : 

I  have  just  read,  in  your  number  for  July,  **  a  Reply,*’  containing 
strictures  on  some  remarks  of  mine  which  you  had  re-published  from 
the  Christian  Mirror.  A  reply  from  such  a  quarter,  aOd  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture,  was  totally  unexpected  ;  and  I  must  solicit  the  insertion  of  a  re¬ 
joinder.  1  call  it  **  an  apology.”  You  may  understand  the  term  in  ei- 
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ther  its  modern  or  ancient  acceptation  ;  for  I  design  my  remarks  both 
as  an  excuse^  and  as  a  defence.  1  may  urge  an  excuse  :  for  if  I  have 
transgressed  in  representing  a  class  of  ministers,  in  which  “Cephas” 
enrols  himself,  to  be  extremely  small,  I  have  sinned  ignorantly.  1 
wrote  what  I  verily  believed  to  be  correct.  If  any  statement  was  in¬ 
correct,  and  any  devoted  servants  of  Christ  have  been  injured,  I  deep¬ 
ly  regret  my  inadvertence;  If  many  of  the  class  in  question  are  found 
in  your  part  of  New-England,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  I  was  not  apprized  ; 
a  fact  which'  an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  community  not  very 
limited,  but  a  few  years  shorter  than  that  of  your  correspondent,  had 
not  prepared  me  to  expect.  I  have  therefore  wounded  his  feelings 
unintentionally.  I  could  not  foresee,  moreover,  that  my  remarks 
would  be  read  in  Connecticut  by  more  than  four  or  five  persons  ;  and 
if  they  were  more  severe  in  their  bearing  in  that  region,  than  in  that 
for  which  they  were  prepared,  perhaps  the  blame  is  not  mine  exclu^ 
sively.  1  trust,  therefore,  that  Cephas  will  accept  .this  explanation, 
and  diminish  the  severity  of  his  censures.  I  hope  he  will  believe  I 
<  have  not  designed  any  “  evil,”  or  used  intentional  “  railing  ’  against 
him  or  his  brethren.  For  myself,  I  accept  the  kindness  tendered  in 
his  concluding  paragraph  ;  and  think  1  do  regard  him  as  charitably,  as 
if  he  had  exemplified  the  law  of  love  through  his  whole  reply,  and  had 
not  reserired  his  brotherly  affection  to  so  late  a  period.  ' 

But,  sir,  noly  rejoinder  must  partake  also  of  the  defensive  character* 
I  have  no  wish  to  justify  every  expression  I  have  used,  or  every  state¬ 
ment  I  have  advanced,  in  their  utmost  extent.  I  hold  myself  ever 
bound  and  ever  ready  to  retract  an  erroneous  assertion,  when  I  am 
convinced  of  the  error.  And  1  should  be  quite  inexcusable,  to  pretend 
infallibility  in  the  effusions,  which  are  often  hastily  prepared  for  a 
weekly  paper.  1  will  then  revert  to  the  article  of  which  Cephas  com¬ 
plains,  and  give  it  a  thorough  examination. 

I  perceive  that  my  remarks  require  one  or  two  explanations.  For 
instance,  it  was  not  expressed,  that  there  are  some  Trinitarian  ministers, 
who  do  not  believe  and  preach  and  practice  all  the  essential  truths  of 
the  bible.  1  supposed,  however,  there  was  no  danger  of  mistake ; 
presuming  that  all  would  understand  me  as  speaking  of  consistent  Trin¬ 
itarians.  1  was  writing  f6r  this  community,  and  concerning  two  well- 
known  classes  of  preachers.  1  did  hot  advert  to  “  Roman  Catholics^” 
I  did  not  state,  what  I  now  grant,  that  there  are  some  in  New-England, 
who  believe  with  me  on  the  Trinity,  and  yet  in  my  view  make  ship¬ 
wreck  of  the  faith  on  other  topics  equally  fundamental ;  that  there  may 
be  men  in  the  Trinitarian  ranks,  whose  preaching  I  should  consider  as 
subversive  of  the  gospel,  and  as  dangerous  to  soulp,  as  that  of  Socini- 
ans.  And  I  should  certainly  forbear  to  invite  to  my  desk,  if  I  had  the 
charge  of  one,  the  most  orthodox  man  in  the  country,  and  the  most  elo¬ 
quent,  if  he  were  known  t6  be  immoral.  But  1  wrote  of  Trinitarians 
as  a  body ;  and  presupposed  that  they  held  all  the  doctrines  of  grace,  at 
least  all  those  which  1  represented  Unitarians  as  not  believing.  And 
1  still  think  that  my  remarks  have  not  pledged  me  to  approve  any  one, 
who  may  chance  to  be  a  Trinitarian,  but  who  agrees  with  Priestly  or 
Belsham  on  other  points.  I  do  not  yet  perceive  that  it  was  necessary  1 
should  have  been  more  explicit  on  that  point,  though  it  might  have 
been  expedient. 

1  would  inform  Cephas,  that  I  did  design,  not^  “  a  divect  quotation  of 
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1  Tim.  iii.  16,”  but  only  an  “  evident  allusion  to”  it,  when  I  said,  “Je¬ 
sus  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  I  did  suppose,  that  my  expres¬ 
sion  conveyed  no  other  idea  than  that  Paul  conveyed  in  that  passage. 
Cephas,  if  I  understand  him,  believes  that  the  Father  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh  ;  and  of  course,. that  both  my  sentiment,  and  my  allusion  to 
that  passage,  are  unwarrantable.  Permit  me  here  to  observe,  that 
Cephas  does  not  give  that  construction  to  the  passage,  which  is  given 
by  thorough-going  Unitarians.  They  have  labored  hard  to  take  away 
the  term  theosy  God,  from  the  Greek  text ;  and  to  prove  that  it  was  no 
deity  whatever,  but  “the  mystery  of  Godliness,”  or  something  else, 
which  was  manifested  or  revealed  when  Christ  came.  But  taking  the 
interpretation  of  Cephas,  let  me  ask,  was  it  not  God  the  Son^  or  Wordy 
in  dUtinciion  from  God  the  Father,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ? 
For  who  was  justified,  or  vindicated,  by  the  Spirit  on  the  earth  ?  Who 
^  was  preached  unto  the  Gentiles  by  the  apostles?  Who  was  believed 
on  in  the  world  ?  Who,  (after  he  was  crucified,  and  had  risen  from  the 
dead,)  was  received  up  into  glory,  saying,  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  your 
Father,  to  my  God,  and  your  God  ?  Certainly  this  was  Christy  the  Sony 
not  the  Father ;  and  yet  it  was  the  same  God,  who  was  manifested  in 
;  the  flesh.  But  if  the  Father  was  manifested,  &c.  and  received  up  into 
glory,  who  received  him  up  ?  Did  the  Father  receive  himself  up,  and 
seat  himself  at  his  own  right  hand  ?  Is  it  himself  he  heareth  adway ,?  Is 
it  himself y  who  will  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  his  own  glory,  and  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  to  judge  the  world  ;  when  “  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man,  but  has  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son,  that  men  should 
i  honor  the  Son  even  ;is  the  Father  ?  Not  to  be  tedious,  is  not  my  con- 
1  struction  both  justified  and  explained  by  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel 
j  of  John  ?  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
I  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  Evidently  a  distinction  is  made,  and  yet 
\  the  Word  was  God.  And  who  is  the  Word  personally  ?  Christ ;  for 
\  “  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.”  And  who^e  glory 
I  did  the  disciples  see  ?  Not  the  direct  and  personal  glory  of  the  Father ; 

but  “  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,”  which  Son 
^  is,Jnthe  1st  verse,  declared  to  be  God. 

Your  readers  will  recollect,  that  Cehpas  claims  to  be  strictly  a  Uni¬ 
tarian — denies  the  Trinity,  and  the  essential  Deity  of  Christ — and  yet 
.  claims  to  be  a  firm  belieyer  in  depravity,  the  atonement,  regeneration, 
^  and  all  the  other  usually  received  doctrines  of  the  orthodox.  1  cannot 
^  quote  him  at  length  ;  but  1  believe  I  do  no  injustice  to  his  creed,  as  1 
certainly  intend  none,  by  stating  it  in  this  summary,  way.  On  account 
of  his  retaining  the  latter  doctrines,  he  complains  that  I  have  “  been 
*  pleased  to  enrol”  him  in  my  “  list  of  Unitarians.”  It  is  true,  1  called 
such  men  as  he  Unitarians.  It  is  also  true,  that  he  distinctly  avows 
himself  a  Unitarian.  I  have  committed  no  offence,  therefore,  unless  1 
have  ranked  him  among  Unitarians  of  a  lower  grade  ^  among  those  who 
are  thorough  and  consistent,  and  reject  all  or  most  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Now  Cephas  may  be  surprised  to  find,  as  he  may  find  on  a  re¬ 
view,  of  my  remarks,  that  1  have  not  classed  him  with  such  preachers  in 
every  respect ;  and'therefore  I  have  not  excluded  him  from  one  Trini¬ 
tarian  pulpit,  much  less  from  every  one  in  Christendom.  I  expressly 
excepted  such  persons  from  the  remarks  which  1  applied  to  Unitarians 
in  general ;  1  called  them  “  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.”  I  spoke  of 
them  as  “  not  holding,  the  head  with  Trinitarians  ;”  but  as  “  agreeing 
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with  them  on  some  other  points\’^ — (the  word  was  plural  in  the  Mirror, 
though  unhappily  the  s  was  omitted  in  the  Evangelist.)  I  admit  that  I 
called  them  “  anomalies,”  and  1  did  so  because  they  were  neither  tho¬ 
rough  Unitarians,  nor  thorough  Trinitarians,  but  partly  entitled  to  rank 
in  each  class.  I  did  not  design  to  use  this  word  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
but  as  barely  declaring  a  fact.  And  Cephas  seems  to  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  in  this  sense.  He  objects  strongly  to  two  primary  princi¬ 
ples  of  thev^Trinitarians  :  but  he  distinctly  avows  his  belief  of  princi¬ 
ples  which  are  very  revolting  to  most  Unitarians.  Where  then  shall 
we  class  him  ?  What  is  he,  but  a  conscientious  and  worthy  ‘‘anomaly”? 
Having  expressly  made  him  an  “  exception  to  a  general  rule,”  I  do  not 
know  why  he  should  apply  to  himself  my  remarks  respecting  exchang¬ 
es.  Was  he  included  in  what  I  had  before  said  of  “  Unitarians,”  in¬ 
cluding  Sabellians,  Arians,  Worcesterians,  Socinians,  and  Humanitari¬ 
ans  ?”  That  was  ray  enumeration,  of  those  who  generally  deny,  pass 
over,^or  explain  away  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  justification,  &c.  ; 
an  enumeration  from  which  such  individuals  as  Cephas  are  afterwards 
excepted.  Therefore  I  gave  no  opinion,  respecting'  exchanges  with 
such  individuals  ;  and  I  have  no  call,  perhaps,  to  give  an  opinion  now. 

What  then  is  Cephas’  dispute  with  me,  except  as  to  the  number ^  con¬ 
tained  in  that  class  to  which  he  belongs  ?  As  to  their  number,  I  have 
said,  “  there  may  be  some  individuals,  one  in  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand”  ;  not  designing  it  as  a  statement  literally  and  numerically  cor¬ 
rect  ;  but  conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  very  j'ew^  compared  with 
whole  bodies,  whether  of  Trinitarians  or  Unitarians.  And  is  this  al¬ 
legation  untrue  ? — 1  am  yet  to  learn  whether  Cephas  fully  denies  its 
truth,  though  he  writes  as  if  it  were  very  erroneous.  He  says  “there 
are  some  who  do  not,  as  well  as  many  who  do,  believe  in  the  doctrine” 
of  the  Trinity,  whose  belief  in  other  respects  agrees  with  the  bible — 
that  he  is  one  of  such  a  class — ^that  there  are  “  others,”  whose  belief 
and.  practice  agree  with  his — and  that  he  “  might  even  point  to  one  aged, 
and  venerable,  and  much  respected,”  and  unusually  successful  minis¬ 
ter,  to  whom  most  of  his  Trinitarian  neighbors  would  accord  this  hon¬ 
or.  But  how  many  has  he  yet  brought  forward  ?  How  far  does  his 
enumeration  exceed  what  I  had  already  stated  ?  Himself,  his  aged 
friend,  “  some”  more,  and  “  others”  more  or  less,  may  not  be  a  very 
large  number.  His  statement,  that  there  are  “  a  few  churches  in  New- 
England,”  containing  “  hundreds  of  professing”  and  pious  Christians  of 
this  character,  is  irrelevant  to  his  dispute  with  me  ;  for  I  limited  my 
remarks  exclusively  to  preachers.  Still  I  grant,  that  he  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted  in  such  a  circle,  as  justifies  him  in  believing  the  number  is 
larger  than  1  supposed  ;  and  1  do  not  question  his  veracity,  or  his  qual¬ 
ifications  to  judge  in  the  case  better  than  1  can.  It  is  enough  that  he 
admits  the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
my  remark  was  not  very  erroneous. 

I  have  no  wish  to  press  the  subject  farther.  I  will  merely  give  my 
reasons  for  making  the  number  so  extremely  small.  From  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  living  religious  world,  by  personal  acquaintance  with  m^y 
ministers,  and  by  the  reputation  of  miany  more,  1  can  think  of  only  one 
or  two  whom  I  could  conscientiously  class  with  your  correspondent. 
This  is  one  reason. — Another  is,  what  1  have  supposed  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  of  both  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  that  almost  every 
person  in  the  ministry,  when  his  views  ar6  known,  may  fairly  be  class- 
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ed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  a  general  expectation  in  the 
ranks  of  both  parties,  when  a  minister  avows  his  belief  respecting  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  that  the  character  of  that  belief  will  coincide  with  his 
views  on  other  leading  points.  Were  a  stranger  announced  in  almost  any 
Unitarian  congregation,  as  denying  the  deity  of  Christ,  people  would 
be  utterly  astonished  to  hear  him  preach  total  depravity,  and  regener¬ 
ation  by  the  special  grace  of  God. — Again,  I  was  influenced  by  the 
fact,  which  I  believe  observation  and  history  have  well  established  ; 
that  most  men,  who  have  abandoned  the  belief  of  the  essential  deity  of 
Christ,  have  soon  abandoned,  one  by  one,  all  other  leading  principles 
of  the  orthodox.  Names  might  be  mentioned,  of  persons  in  former 
and  later  times  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Cephas,  if  he  ever  believed 
that  doctrine,  has  renounced  it  ;  and  yet  seems  fully  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  many  others  which  I  call  essential  truths.  Some  others  have 
said,  and  doubtless. believed,  they  should  stop  at  that  point ;  and  after¬ 
ward  have  gone  all  lengths  with  those,  who  preach  another  gospel.  I 
do  not  predict  the  future  course  of  your  correspondent.  Perhaps  his 
age,  and  the  establishment  of  his  heart  by  grace,  should  prevei^  my 
trembling  for  the  issue  ;  notwithstanding  he  appears  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  Unitarians  of  a  lower  grade.  1  will  onl)’^  say,  therefore, 
that  1  pray  he  may  so  far  as  he  now  does,  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  bis 
confidence  unto  the  end  and  that  he  may  even  see  good  cause  to 
ascribe  glory  to  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.^^  Another  ground  of  my  assertion,  was  a  conviction  that  consis¬ 
tency  requires  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Uni- 
tarhmism,  as  commonly  avowed,  is  in  the  main  consistent  with  itself; 
though  not,  as  1  think,  with  scripture  and  fact.  The  orthodox  or 
Trinitarian  system  is  also  cohereot  in  its  several  parts.  But  what 
aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  can  see  harmony  and  consistency, 
between  parts  of  the  two  systems  united  in  one,  f  am  at  a  loss  to  ima-  < 
gine.  An  innocent  race  of  men  would  need  no  atonement,  no  justifi¬ 
cation  through  another,  no  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  God’s  being  manifest  in  flesh,  or  of  a  Holy 
Ghost  to  reconcile  them  to  God.  A  guilty ^  ruined  race  need  all  the 
truths  which  the  orthodox  scheme  includes.  If  I  am  guilty,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  a  holy  and  eternal  law,  can  a  created  or  derived  being  bring 
me  back  to  God,  and  maintain  his  rights  also  ?  Can  an  emanation” 
from  the  Deity,  be  that  spirit  which  dwells  at  the  same  moment  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  in  every  part  of  the  earth?  Can  a  creature  be  my 
sanctifier,  and  comforter,  and  guide  to  eternal  life  ?  1  must  believe,*  not 
according  to  my  own  judgment,  but  as  the  holy  scriptures  teach.  But 
I  have  reason,  and  can  see  the  connexion  of  one  revealed  truth  with 
another.  If  1  admit  one  principle  of  the  orthodox  faith,  it  prepares 
me  to  admit  all  the  others.  If  I  reject  one,  I  shall  ever  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  creed  till  I  reject  them  all.  So  also  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
But  while  belie ving  with  the  Unitarians  on  one  or  more  points,  in  vain 
do  I  attempt  to*  receive  others  which  pertain  to  the  other  system.  I 
.cannot  mingle  the  gold,  the  brass,  the  iron,  and  the  clay.^^  The  oil 
will  rise  upon  the  water  ;  the  strong  rays  of  the  light  dispel  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  forbid  my  resting  in  the  twilight. — Consistency  in  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  scripture  leads  to  the  same  result.  If  1  manage 
to  explain  passages,  so  as  to  disbelieve  the  distinction  in  the  godhead, 
and  the  deity  of  Christ ;  I  have  only  to  pursue  the  same  method^ 
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and  every  orthodox  principle  disappears  from  the  bible.  If  I  take  the 
obvious  sense  on  the  same  points,  and  believe  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;  I  have  only  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  and  I  become  an  orthodox 
believer  from  the  alpha  to  the  omega  of  the  creed.  Therefore, 
though  1  will  not  call  your  correspondent  “  a  heretic,”  I  must  use 
the  liberly  which  he  gives  me,  to  say— and  I  say  it,  remembering  that 
God  will  judge  both  him  and  me — that  “  I  think  he  is  inconsistent  with 
himself.  editor  of  the  Christian  mirror. 

We  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  foregoing  communication, 
with  the  hope,  that  they  may  preclude  the  necessity  of  another  reply. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror  has  in  some 
.respects,  at  least,  misapprehended  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
which  Cephas  complains.  We  have  carefully  re-examined  his^“  re¬ 
ply,”  and  do  not  tind  that  he  any  where  complains,  that  the  number 
of  Unitarians,  of  his  stamp,  are  represented  as  being  few.  Neither 
have  we  been  able  to  fix  our  eye  upon  any  passage  or  passages,  from 
which  it  “  appears”  that  he  has  “  much  sympathy  with  Unitarians  of 
a  lower  grade.”  On  the  contrary,  his  being  classed  with  Unitarians 
of  a  lower  grade,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  very  thing  of  which  he  com¬ 
plains. 

Another  misapprehension,  under  which  it  appears  to  us  the  editor 
labors,  is  the  belief,  that  Cephas  is  not  included  in  his  list  of  Unitari¬ 
ans,  “  includihg  Sabellians,  Arians,  Worcesterians,  Socinians  and  Hur 
manitarians.  In  reference  to  C.  he  says,  '“  Where  then  shall  we  class 
him  ?  What  is  he,  but  a  conscientious  and  worthy  “  anomaly”  ?  Hav¬ 
ing  expressly  made  him  an  “  exception  to  a  general  rule,”  I  do  not 
know  why  he  should  apply  to  himself  my  remarks  respecting  •  exchan¬ 
ges.”  Now,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  C.  is  indeed  included  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  list,  it  is  evident,  these  remarks,  though  kind  and  candid  in 
themselves,  cannot  afford  him  any  relief.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  a 
.Worcesterian,  the  admission  that  he  may  be  a  conscientious  and  worthy 
man,  will  not  prove  him  to  be  an  “  anomaly,”  or  help  him  to  a  shelter 
under  any  “  exception  to  a  general  rule,”  or  be  any  reason  why  he 
should  not  apply  to  himself  the  editor’s  remarks  respecting  exchan¬ 
ges.”  That  C.  does  consider  himself  included  in  that  list,  we  think  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote  from  his  “  reply.” 

My  object  is  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement,  which  appears  to  me 
calculated  to  leave  a  false  impression  on  the  minds  of  your  readers, 
very  much*  to  the  injury. of  some. of  those,  whom  this  editor  has  been 
pleased  to  enrol  in  his  list  of  Unitarians,  Had  he  merely  spoken  of 
Unitarians  generally,  without  being  more  particular,  I,  for  one,  should 
have  suffered  his  remarks  to  pass  without  suspecting  myself  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  term,  as  intended  to  be  undentood.  But  he  has  careful¬ 
ly  guarded  against  this,  by  dis^tnc%  naming  several  denominations^ 
who  are  all  to  be  included  in  the  general  term,  &c.”  Ed. 
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From  the  Christio/n  Magazine..  ^  ^  ^ 


A  STRANGE  THING. 


Messrs.  Editors y  .  *  , 

I  find  by  conversation  with,  my  neighbours,  and  from  the  perusal  of 
books  and  pamphlets  which  they  are  frequently  putting  into  my  hands, 
that  there  is  an  opinion  extensively  prevalent  that  all  mankind  will  be 
saved.  Those  w  ith  whose  views  1  am  best  acquainted,  generally  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  punishment  after  death.  Sin,  it  is  thought,  in¬ 
volves  its  own  punishment.  Consequently  when  mankind  cease  to  sin, 
as  it  is  supposed  they  all  will  at  death,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  their 
sufferings.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  strange,  not  because  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  new, « but  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  so  many  other  things 
which  1  have  long  considered  as  facts,  and  which  so  far  as  1  know, 
have  been  considered  as  facts  by  others..  It  appears  to  me  strange, 
because  it  places  almost  every  thing  connected  with  it,  in  a  new  and 
singular  attitude.  It  is  not  my  object,  in  the  present  communication, 
directly  to  attack  this  opinion,  but  only  to  show  my  readers  how  strange 
it  appears,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  certain  truths  and  facts, 
which  are  generally,,  if  not  universally  acknowledged.  •  I  shall  here 
make  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  did 
not  believe  this  opinion,  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  is  decidedly  iigainst 
it,  that  the  truly  pious  of  every  age  have  considered  it  of  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  tendency,  that  individuals  of  abandoned  lives  make  it  a  re¬ 
fuge  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment,  that 
it  is  often  embraced  with  little  reflection,  and  given  up  when  the  near 
approach  of  death  disposes  the  mind  to  a  serious  consideration  of  what 
the  scriptures  reveal  respecting  futurity.  Although  I  flrmly  believe, 
that  there  is  something  in  these  facts,  whichjustifles  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  against  the  opinion,  and  which  cannot  be  candidly  considered  by 
its  warmest  advocates  without  serious  misgivings  ;  yet  1  choose  not,  in 
this  place,  to  insist  upon  any  thing  which  they  present,  as  an  argument 
against  it.  But  there  are  facts,  to  which  1  would  turn  the  attention  of 
my  readers,  which  appear  to  me  unaccountable,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is.  taught  in  the  gospel.  ^ 
The Jirst  of  these  is  the  solicitude,  which  the  Apostles  manifested  for 
the  salvation  of  their  hearers.  They  conversed  and  preached,  and 
prayed,  and  laboured,  as  though  they  were  deeply  concerned  for  the 
salvation  of  their  fellow  men.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ex¬ 
presses  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for'his  brethren  the  Jews..  1  say 
the  truth  in  Christ,  1  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in 
the  Holy  Ghostj  that  1  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in 
my  heart.  For  1  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my 
brethren,  .my  kinsmen' according  to  the  flesh.”  In  the  first  verse  of 
the  next  chapter,  he  gives  us  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  re¬ 
specting  his  brethren.  “My  heart’s  desire,  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved.’*^  That  the  salvation  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  was  the  object  of  Paul’s  exertions,  as  well  as  prayers,  is  more  than 
intimated  in  the  following  passage.  “I  am  made  M  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.”  Paul  was  anxious,  not  only  so  to 
conduct  himself  as  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  creature^,  but 
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that  all  to  whom  the  treasures  of  the  gospel  were  committed,  should 
do  the  same.  This  is  apparent'from  the  following  address  to  Timothy. 
“  Take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  thy  doctrine  ;  continue  in  them  ; 
for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.” 
Now  upon  the  supposition,  that  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
knew  that  all  would  be  saved,  It  appears  to  me  strange^  that  they  should 
manifest  this  solicitude  about  it.  It  is  not  natural  for  mankind  to  be 
anxious  that  an  event  should  take  place,  when  they  know  infallibly, 
that  it  cannot  be  prevented.  We  see  no  one  anxious  lest  the  sun  should 
not  continue  to  rise  and  set,  and  the  seasons  observe  their  appointed 
successions.  And  the  only  conceivable  reason  is,  all  men  are  satisfied 
that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  rotation  of  the  seasons 
will  continue  as  they  have  done.  Now  if  Paul  knew,  and  if  it  is  a 
truth  he  did  unquestionably  know  it,  that  all  men  would  be  saved,  he 
could  not  have  had  any  anxiety  respecting  the  salvation  of  his  brethren 
or  anyone  else,  any  more  than  those  who  know  the  sun  willrise  to¬ 
morrow,  can  be  anxious  lest  they  be  left  in  total  darkness.  Paul’s  anx¬ 
iety  respecting  the  salvation  of  his  brethren  and  others,  and  the  great 
exertions  which  he  made,  and  endeavoured  to  influence  others  to  make 
in  order  to  save  them,  are  strange  and  unaccountable  things,  upon  eve¬ 
ry  other  supposition,  but  that  of  his  considering  them  in  danger  of  per¬ 
ishing,  and  his  seriously  fearing  that  many  of  them  actually  would  per¬ 
ish. 

2.  If  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  was  taught  by  the  Apostles, 
it  appears  to  me  strange,  that  their  hearers  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
their  preaching.  That  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  did  excite  great 
alarm  and  anxiety  among  their  hearers,  is  a  fact  with  which  few  can 
be  unacquainted.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  were  prick¬ 
ed  at  their  heart  upon  the  hearing  of  Peter’s  sermon  ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  their  deep  anxiety,  they  exclaimed,  “  Men  and  Brethren, 
what  shall  we  do.”  It  seems  to  have  been  a  conviction  of  his  guilty 
perishing  condition,  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  influenced 
the  Jailor  to  inquire,  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  When  Paul 
stood  before  Felix  the  Roman  Governor,  and  “  reasoned  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembledJ*^  Now  if 
the  Apostles  believed  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  they  were 
doubtless  understood  to  preach  it.  But  it  appears  to  me  strange^  that 
their  hearers,  while  listening  to  the  cheering  truth  that  all  will  be 
saved,  or  to  what  evidently  implied  this,  should  tremble^  give  signs  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  with  tears  entreat  the  apostles  to  inform  them 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  Their  deep  solicitude  is  perfectly 
natural^  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  taught  the  reality  of  a 
future  judgment,  and  the  danger  in  which  they  stood  of  perishing  for¬ 
ever,  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  sins.  We  can  easily  see  that  a 
firm  belief  In  this  truth,  and  a  lively  apprehension  of  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  trembling  and  alarm,  and  inquiry  which  were  produced. 
But  as  the  opinion  under  consideration  is  inconsistent  with  their  har¬ 
ing  been  taught  any  such  thing,  it  renders  the  fact  of  their  deep  anxiety 
wholly  unaccountable.  To  get  rid  of  the  difliculty,  we  will  for  the 
present  suppose,  that  they  were  needlessly  alarmed,  as  many  are  occa¬ 
sionally  thought  to  be  at  the  present  day. 

3.  Admitting  the  fact  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  taught  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  it  appears  to  me  inexpressibly  strange,  that  their 
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hearers  manifested  so  much  opposition  to  their  preaching.  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  doubtless  preached  the  truth  plainly  and  i^thfully.  Of 
course,  if  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  is  true,  they  preached 
this  doctrine, — they  were  understood  to  preach' it,  and  they  never 
preached  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it.  Now  what  there  is  in  this 
doctrine  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  as  to  excite 
such  opposition  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  encountered  from  the  world, 

1  never  could  see.  That  the  feelings  of  all  men  in  an  unsanctihed 
state  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishment,  is  a 
truth  which  every  one  knows  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  from 
observation.  On  the  supposition  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  preach¬ 
ed  this  doctrine,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  all  the  op¬ 
position  which  was  made  against  them.  But  why  all  the  world,  as  it 
were,  should  rise  up  against  these  holy  men,  and  persecute  them  even 
unto  death,  only  for  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  things  which  I  acknowledge  myself 
unable  to  explain. 

4.  Upon  the  supposition  that  all  will  be  saved,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  strange  in  the  language,  in  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
speak  of  the  future  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  With  the 
idea  in  his  mind,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to 
teach  the  certain  salvation  of  all  men,  let  the  reader  consider  for  a 
moment  a  few  of  their  expressions,  and  see  if  there  is  not  something 
peculiarly  strange  in  them.  “  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.”  In  Luke,  Fear  him  which 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea  1  say  unto  you 
iear  him.”  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Christ,  who  upon  he  prin¬ 
ciple  here  assumed,  wished  to  guard  his  hearers  against  any  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  a  punishment  beyond  this  life,  should  here  speak  oi  God’s 
being  able  to  destroy  the  soul^  as  well  as  the  body  ;  to  destroy  the  soul 
in  hell j  after  he  had  killed  the  body. 

Besides,  I  cannot  see  the  conclusiveness  of  our  Saviour’s  reasoning 
in  this  place.  What  if  God  is  able  to  destroy  the  $oul^  as  well  as  the 
body  ?  This  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  fear  Am,  rather  than  any 
other  being,  if  it  is  known  that  he  mil  not  do  it.  What  if  God  is  able 
to  destroy  the  soul  in  hell  ?  If  it  is  known  that  there  is  no  such  place  of 
future  punishment  as  hell,  and  if  God  is  so  good  that  he  will  not  destroy 
the  soul  in  hell,  1  do  not  see  why  the  circumstance  that  he  is  able  to 
do  it,  need  to  frighten  us.  1  doubt  not  Christ  did  reason  conclusively. 
But  in  this  case  1  cannot  see  the  force  of  his  argument,  unless  he  meant 
to  teach  the  dreadful  doctrine,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  will  go  to 
hell,  as  a  place  of  punishment  after  the  decease  of  their  bodies. 

Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat ;  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  whichdead- 
ethunto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.”  Now  as  Christ  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  I  should  suppose,  that  instead  of 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  he  would  have  told 
them  that  they  would  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate ;  that  instead  of  using 
the  alarming  expression,  Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat,”  he 
wonld  have  told  them  honestly  that  there  is  no  way  to  destruction,  and 
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of  course  that  none  are  going  there  ;  that  instead  of  saying,  very  near¬ 
ly  in  the  style  of  the  illiberal  partialists  of  the  present  day,  “  strait  is 
the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadetb  unto  life  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it,”  he  would  have  adopted  the  more  catholic  language  of 
another  class,  and  without  hesitation  declared,  that  the  gate  of  Heaven 
is  that  the  way  thither  is  broad^  and  that  all  'will  find  it. 

“  Marvel  not  at  this,  the  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good 
to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  damnation.”  Should  I  hear  a  preacher  at  the  present  day 
use  such  an  expression  as  this,  without  any  explanation,  I  should  na¬ 
turally  conclude  that  he  believed,  not  only  in  the  future  resurrection 
of  the  bodies  of  all  the  dead,  but  of  the  subsequent  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  and  misery  of  the  wicked.  This,  I  cannot  doubt,  is  the 
conclusion  of  ninety  nine  in  a  hundred,  the  first  time  they  hear  the 
expression.  It  is  truly  astonishing  then,  that  Christ  who  is  supposed 
to  have  known  that  these  doctrines  are  totally  false,  and  extremely 
pernicious,  should  have  used  such  an  expression.  Not  one  in  fifty  of 
those  who  now  preach  Universal  salvation,  would,  it  is  presumed,  have 
the  imprudence  to  drop  this  expression,  or  any  one  similar  to  it,  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  so  explaining  it,  as  to  prepare  his  audience  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  meaning  essentially  diflerent  from  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the 
words. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  Christ 
says  “  the  field  is  the  world  ;  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  ene¬ 
my  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil  ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered 
and  burned  in  the  fire  ;  so  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The' 
Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity.  And  shall 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire  ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing 
•of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  their  Father.”  When  I  consider  that  this  is  an  explanation  of 
a  parable  which  Christ  had  previously  spoken  ;  an  attempt  to  make 
move  plain  to  them,  what  he  had  left  in  comparative  obscurity,  I  have 
no  words  to  express  the  astonishment  which  I  feel  at  his  language.  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  plainly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  taught,  as  we  might  expect,  if  Christ  believed  it  himself,  from 
such  a  parable  as  this,  we  find  here  a  distinction  made  between  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  an  asser-^ 
tion  that  those  who  do  iniquity,  shall  be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  and  an  intimation  that  the  right- 
eons  only  shall  shine  forth  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  How  much 
more  like  a  universalist  would  Christ  have  spoken,  and  if  he  meant 
to  intimate  that'all  would  be  saved,  how  much  more  generally,  as  well 
as  easily  would  he  have  been  understood,  if  he  had  been  silent  re¬ 
specting  a  distinction  between  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one,  and  called  them  all  the  children  of  God. 
And,  instead  of  dooming  a  part  to  the  lake.of  fire,  as  is  frequently  done 
In  the  pulpits  of  those  now  termed  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  he  had  said, 
^  not  that  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father,  but  that  all  the  human  race  “  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sua 
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in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.”  Christ  was  honest  and  sincere, 
plain  and  taithful  in  his  instructions.  But  how  he  could  be  so,  and  use 
such  language  as  is  found  in  the  explanation  of  this  parable,  while  he 
believed  that  all*  would  be  saved,  is  certainly  among  the  mysteries 
which  are  not  yet  understood. 

When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  ;  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  ;  and  he  shall  separate  .theQi 
one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  5 
and  he  shall  set  the.  sheep  on  his  right  hand  and  the  goats  on  the  left. 
Then  shall  the  king  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  come  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand^ 
Depart,  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal.”  Now  if  the  opinion,  that  there  is  to  be 
a  day.  of  judgment  at  which  all  the  human  race  will  be  summoned  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  the  righteous  separated  from  the  wicked,  the  one  received 
to  endless  happiness,  and  the  other  consigned  to  ceaseless  perdition, 
be  groundless,  it  is  to  me  peculiarly  strange^  that  Christ,  who  must 
have  known  the  falsehood  of  this  doctrine,  should  give  so  much  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  belief  of  it,  as  he  does  when  he  speaks  of  all  nations  being 
gathered  before  him,  of  his  separating  the  righteous  from  the  wicked 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  of  his  inviting  the  one 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  kingdom  prepared  for  them  by  his  Father,  and 
of  his  bidding  the  other  depart  accursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  If  he  did  not  believe  this  doctrine,  it  is 
certainly  natural. to  suppose,  that  he  would  have  been  more  cautious, 
than  to  use  language  which  seems  unequivocally  to  express  it.  That 
thousands  of  honest  inquirers  after  truth,  have  understood  him  to  as¬ 
sert  this  doctrine  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  what  few,  if  any,  will  prer 
tend  to  deny  ;  and  that  he  knew  they  would  thus  understand  him  is  as 
generally  acknowledged.  It  appears  to  me  strange^  therefore,  that  he 
had  not  used  expressions  that  would  have  clearly  conveyed  his  meaning^ 
and  prevented  the  numerous  distressing  fears,  as  well  as  hurtful  errors 
which  his  language  has  occasioned.  Let  my  readers  consider,  that 
Christines;  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  that.he  was  able  to  express  it 
with  the  greatest  plainness,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  frightening 
them  by  false  exaggerated  representations,  but  that  his  real  object  was 
to  communicate  the  most  important  practical  information  ;  and  then  let 
them  tell  me,  how  he  came  to  use  language  which  so  much  resembles 
that  of  those,  who  preach  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  future  and  everlasting 
punishment.  ' 

The  conduct  of  the  apostles,  upon  this  subject,  appears  to  me  equally 
strange  with  that  of  Christ.  Considering  them  as  Universalists,  de¬ 
signing  to  teach  that  there  will  be  no. punishment  after  this  life,  1  am 
wholly  unable  to  reconcile  their  expressions  with  truth  and  sincerity. 
Paul’s  language  to  the  Corinthians,  upon  the  future  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  very  nearly  resembles  the  language  of  those  who  preach  in  oppo- , 
sition  to  the  Universalists,  the.doctrine  of  future  punishment.  “  We 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  man 
Biay  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according^to  that  he  hath  done, 
whether  it  be  good  er  bad.”  If  Paul  believed  that  there  is  no  judgment 
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after  death,  and  no  punishment  only  what  is  suffered  in  this  life,  it  is 
very  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  tell  what  he  meant  by  our  receiving 
at  the  judgment  the  things  done  in  our  bodies.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  propriety  in  his  intimating,  as  he  appears  to  do  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  that  mankind  go  to  judgment  after  death.  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  the  judgment.  An  Universalist 
might,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  finding  such  expressions  in  the  scrip* 
tures  make  use  of  them  in  his  public  discourses.  But  if  he  were  a 
man  of  prudence,  he  would  carefully  guard  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
againat  a  misunderstanding  of  them  by  his  own  explanations.  When, 
therefore,  1  find  Paul  freely  using  such  expressions  and  accompanying 
them  with  no  explanations  that  seem  in  the  least  to  detract  from  their 
most  obvious  sense,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  he  was  a  very 
imprudent  preacher,  or,  that  he  was  no^  Universalist. 

1  have  often  heard  serious  and  worthy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  un¬ 
happily  tinctured,  however,  with  the  belief  of  future  and  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment,  censured  for  preaching  too  much  terror.  And  there  certainly 
has  been, .at  times,  some  things  in  their  awful  denunciation  against  sin¬ 
ners,  which  were  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble.  But 
what  has  surprised  me  more  than  any  thing  else  relative  to  this  subject, 
is  the  fact  that  Paul,  and  others  of  the  apostles,  use  expressions  upon 
this  subject  as  strong,  and  as  full  of  terror,  as  any  thing  which  ever 
dropped  from  their  lips.  I  never  heard  the  most  offensive  of  these 
preachers  say  any  thing  which  appeared  to  me  more  unequivocally  to 
assert  the  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishment,  more  indicative  of 
God’s  displeasure  with  the  wicked,  or  better  calculated  to  frighten 
them,  than  the  following  language  of  Paul..  “  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  bn  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. 
It  is^ possible  that  in  the  Apostles  days,  people  were  not  quite  so  par¬ 
ticular  in  regard  to  the  langus^e  used,  as  they  are  in  these  days  of  in¬ 
creased  light  and  refinement.  But  one  thing  must  be  obvious  to  all, 
should  an  Universalist  preacher  how  make  a  free  use  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  Apostles  as  that  above  quoted,  without  accompanying  them 
with  hit  own  interpretations,  his  hearers  would  conclude  that  he  had 
changed  his  sentiments.  These  remarks  may  lead  my  readers  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Paul  was  more  careless,  or  imprudent  in, his  language  than 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.'  But  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  is  a  fact. 
Although  1  dislike  to  charge  him  or  any  of  his  brethren  with  impru¬ 
dence  or  insincerity  ;  yet  upon  the  supposition  that  they  believed  in 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  1  say  again,  1  cannot  reconcile '  their  language 
with  their  sentiments,  or  with  any  serious  intention  of  communicating 
them.-r-^We  will  now  suppose  that  John  was  an  Universalist,  and  at  the 
same  time,  consider  for  a  moment,  the  language  which  he  uses  in  re¬ 
lating  a  vision  which  he  had  .of  future  things.  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heav¬ 
ens  fled  away.  And  I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great  stand  before  God  ; 
and  the  hooks  were  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened  which  was 
the  hook  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works.  *  And  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  ink, and  death  and  hell  delivered  dp  the  dead 
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which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This 
is  the  second  death.  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  lil’e  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.” — Here  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  that  it  is  a  strange  thing,  that  John,  who,  as  we  have  sup¬ 
posed,^  was  perfectly  free  from  any  apprehension  of  a  judgment  after 
death,  should  have  had  just  such  a  vision  as  this.  And  admitting  as  we 
must,  that  he  did  have  it,  it  is  unaccountable  that  he  should  not  have 
had  the  prudence  to  express  himseli  a  little  differently,  or  to  add  some 
.  explanation  to  his  words,  which  would  have  satisfied  every  honest  rea¬ 
der,  that  he  did  not  mean  all  which  he  seems  to  say.  >  If  he  had  told 
us,  expressly,  that  he  did  not  mean  by  what  he  had  said  respecting  the 
dead  small  and  great  standing  before  God,  to  intimate  that  any  of  the 
human  race  would  ever  be  raised  from  the  dead  ;  that  he  did  not  de¬ 
sign,  by  the  book’s  being  opened  and  the  dead’s  being  judged  out  of  the 
things  written  in  the  books,  to  be  understood  that  any  would  hereafter 
be  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  had  done  in  this  life  ;  and  that 
by  his  declaration,  “  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  tire,”  he  had  not  the  most  distant  thought 
of  alarming  any  one  with,  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  although  it 
would  then  have  been  impossible,  upon  any  fair  principles  of  interpre¬ 
tation,*  to  ascertain  what  he  did  mean  by.  his  expressions,  yet  he  might 
have  appeared  honest  and  sincere,  and  prudent.  But  to  leave  his  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  unguarded  form  in  which  they  now  stand,  looks  like  a 
species  of  imprudence  directly  calculated  to  lead  honest,  sincere  and 
even  discerning  minds  into  the  gloomy  belief  of  a  day  of  judgment  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men  ;  a  species  of  imprudence  which  we  are  syre 
wouli^dcstroy  the  popularity,  and  essentially  injure  the. cause  of  any 
Universalist  at  the  present  d»y,  and  of  which,  I  speak  to  their  credit, 
none  of  this  class,  within  my  knowledge,  is  ever  guilty. 

5.  If  there  is  no  punishment  after  death,  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
something  strange,  in  God’s  treatment  of  his  creatures  in  this  world. 
Generally  speaking,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  here  treated  es¬ 
sentially  alike.^ — Although  there  are  instances,  in  which  God  does  by 
his  providence,  inflict  signal  punishments  upon  the  wicked,  and  confer 
signal  rewards  upon  the  righteous  in  this  life ,  yet  these  instances  be¬ 
ing  comparatively  rare,,  must  be  considered  among  the  extraordinary 
events  ofliis  providence.  God’s  general  rule  of  dealing  with  his  crea¬ 
tures  ib  this  life,  a  rule  from  which  he  never  depots,  except  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases,  and  fur  special  purposes,  is  expreUed  in  the* following 
words  :  He  maketh  his  sun  so  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.”  Solomon  seems  to  have 
been  convinced,  that  as  a  general  rule^  God  treats  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  alike  in  this  world.  All  things,  he 'says,  come  alike  unto 
all ;  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked.’|  In  an¬ 
other  place,  he  says,  there  is  a  vanity  done  upon  the  ea^ ;  that* 
there  be  just  men,  unto  whom  it  happeneth  accordic^  to  the  work  of 
the  wicked  ;  again  there  be  wicked  men  to  whom  it  happeneth.  accor* 
ding  to  the  work  of  the  righteous.’’  Now  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  is  unequivo¬ 
cally  asserted  in  these  words,  that  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  al¬ 
ways  distributed  in  this  life  according  to  the  deserts  of  men,  it  is  strange 
to  me,  that  there  should  not  be  a/uture  retribution.  To  my  mind, 

I  there  is  no  truth  more  indisputable  than  this :  the  goodness  of  God  must 
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lead  him,  sooner  or  later,  to  treat  all  his  creatures  according  to  their 
characters. 

Besides,  upon  the  principle  that  all  will  be  immediately  happy  after 
death,  there  is  often  something  strange^  even  in  those  instances  in 
which  Qod  makes  a  distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
in  this  world.  Whenever  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  wicked  are 
such  as  to  carry  them  out  of  the  world,  they  must,  for  ought  I  can  see, 
become  blessings,  as  in  such  cases,  they  are  always  instrumental  in  re¬ 
moving  the  subjects  of  them  from  this  world  to  heaven.  Now  the 
flood,  which  has  uniformly  been  considered  as  a  judgment  upon  those 
who  perished  in  its  waters,  must,  upon  the  principle  here  assumed,  be 
considered  as  a  judgment  upon  Noah,  and  a  blessing  to  those  who  were 
destroyed !  Reader,  look  at  this  subject  one  moment.  Those  who 
perished,  all  went  immediately  to  heaven,  where  they  were  made  per¬ 
fectly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  ;  while  Noah,  after  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  agonies  ot  a  dying  world,  and  enduring  the  sorrow's  of  this 
seemingly  dreadful  catastrophe  for  forty  days  ahd  forty  nights,  was  left 
.an  afflicted,  solitary  individual,  with  no  society  but  his  own  family,  and 
no  possessions  but  the  ruins  of  his  ark.  To  this  solitary  pilgrimage  he 
was  driven,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  being  a  good  man,  while  the 
true  cause  of  his  companions  all  being  received  so  soon  to  heaven  was, 
they  had  corrupted  their  way  before  the  Lord  I  A  similar  reason  must 
be  assigned  why  Lot,  deprived  of  his  wife,  and  dispossessed  of  his  in¬ 
heritance,  was  obliged  to  linger  out  a  pitiable  existence  in  the  little  city, 
Zoar,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  after  one  momen¬ 
tary  pang,  from  the  devouring  element  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
were  all  received  to  the  mansions  of  bliss  ;  and  why  Moses  was  re¬ 
quired  to  endure  the  labors,  and  hardships,  and  self-denial  of  a  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  to  hear,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  the 
murmurs  and  reproaches  ot  a  rebellions  people,  while  Pharaoh  and 
his  hosts,  who  maliciously  pursued  him,  all  safely  entered  the  rest  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  people  of  G^,  the  moment  they  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  Red  sea.  This  is  the  strange  attitude^  in  which  the  opinion  under 
consideration  presents  all  the  judgments  of  God,  which  have  ever 
swept  the  wicked  from  the  earth.  So  far  from  having  been  evils  t# 
them  who  suffered  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  blessings  ! 

On  the  whole,  1  cannot  but  think  it  strange^  that  a  doctrine,  attended 
with  so  many  strange  things*,  should  be  thought  to  be  true.  There 
must  be  something  strange  in  the  structure  of  that  mind,  or  in  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  which  it  is  the  subject,  which  can  believe  this  doctine,  in  the 
face  of  so  much  plain  testimony,  and  in  opposition  to  so  many  well- 
known  facts.  The  mind  which  can  believe  this  doctrine  in  opposition 
to  the  scriptural  facts,  and  scriptural  testimony  which  present  them¬ 
selves  against  it,  cannot  be  prevented,  by  scripture^  from  believing  any 
thing  which  it  wishes  to  be  true.  Do  you  ask,  reader,  what  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  why  so  many  readily  receive  the  false  and  absurd  doctrine  which 
has  now  been  considered.  In  the  following  scripture,  you  have  an 
answer. — Having  the  understanding  darkened,  being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the 
blindness  of  their  heart.’’,  A. 
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-  THE  PILGRIMS, 

4  ANOTHER  FRAGMENT. 

.  '  t  'f  }  ^  ^  . 

(jConcludtd frompage  352.) 

TheDy  alter  they  had  walked  in  the  garden,  and  partaken  of  iU  delk 
cious  fruits,  and  been  regaled  with  the  odours  from  the  beds  of  spices, 
they  returned  to  the  house,  and  resumed  their  conversation,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  V 

Ardent.  There  is  one  thing  which  seems  to  promise  well  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  true  pilgrims  in  the  present  and  succeeding  generations  ;  1 
mean,  the  efforts  which  are  made  at  this  day  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
destitute,  by  circulating  the  King's  statute  book,  by  educating  pious 
young  men  to  be  qualified  for  ambassadors  of  the  King  to  his  rebellious 
subjects,  by  sending  forth  those  ambassadors  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  by  training  up  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures. 

‘‘  Charity.  This  is,  indeed,  a  noble  work,  and  it  rejoices ‘my  heart  to 
gee  it  go  on  so  prosperously.  1  have  long  mourned  over  the  darkness 
and  delusion,  the  ignorance  and  the  sin  of  a  perishing  world.  1  have 
lamented  the  indifference  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  on  this  subject, 
among  the  professed  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  rejoice  to  see  them  be¬ 
ginning  to  awake  to  its  importance.  But  the  efforts  which  have  been 
yet  made,  in  comparison  with  what  needs  to  be  done,  have  beenmext 
to  nothing.  They  must  he  vastly  increased,  or  the  gospel  will  never, 
by  these  means,  be  preached  to  all  nations.  They  are  yet  scarcely  ' 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  ground  which  Christianity  now  occupies. 

Ard:  Doubtless  they  will  be  vastly  increased.  Who  would  have 
thought,  thirty  years  ago,  that  so  much  would  have  been  accomplished 
as  has  been  done  already*  ? 

'  Ckar.  1  hope  they  will  be  vastly  increased.  ^  But  in  order  to  the  per¬ 
manent  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  work,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  gospel  should  he  better  understood,  and  its  true 
spirit  more  extensively  prevail.  Many  causes  have  operated  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  hitherto,  which  cannot  be  expected  to*  operate  perma¬ 
nently.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  a  spirit  of  disinterested  benevo¬ 
lence.  It  leads  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  to  give  up 
ourselves,  with  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  are,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  common  cause.  The  primitive  disciples  of  our  Lord  ,  felt  and 
acted  thus;  and  then  the  great  work  went  on  rapidly.  When  Chris¬ 
tians  shall  again  generally  feel  and  act  thus,  we  may  expect  the  work 
will  go  on  again,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ard.  And  is  it  not  this  spirit,  which  has  produced  all  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  modern  times  ?  What  else  can  have  contributed  to 
it?  ,  . 

Ckar.  This  spirit  has  doubtless  actuated  many,  and  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the^  change.  But 'if  we  should  ascribe  it  wholly  to  this,  and 
form  our  expectations  of  its  continuance  accordingly,  we  should  ex- 
i  pose  ourselves  to  a  disappointment  that  might  have  a  very  discouraging 
[  effect  upon  us.  Some  have  aided  the  work,  as  I  said,  from  pure  dis- 
I  Hitexested  regard  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  good  of  their  fellow 
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men.  The  effort®  of  such  will  no  doubt  be  continued.  But  others 
have  been  influenced  by  various  motives,  which  arose  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  moment,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  Some 
have  been  influenced  by  the  love  of  novelty.  Their  attention  has  been 
attracted  to  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  present  day,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  new.  When  they  cease  to  be  new,  that  interest  ceas¬ 
es.  Some  have  been  influenced  by  sympathy.  The  miseries  of  those 
destitute  of  the  gospel  have  been  set  before  them  in  glowing  colors, 
and  have  deeply  affected  them  for  a  time."  But  these  things,  by  being 
often  repeated,  and  becoming  familiar,  cease  to  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  Some  have  been  influenced  by  the  hope  of  immediate  and  great 
success.  Their  expectations  have  been  raised  high,  and  they  have 
anticipated  a  share  in  the  glory  of  so  great  a  work,  and  a  participation 
in  the  triumph  of  its  complete  success.  'A  few  trials  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  will  cool  the  ardor  of  such,  and  sink  them  into  despondency  and 
inaction.  Some  have  been  influenced  by  a  regard  for  their  j^eputation. 
Tbey^wish  to  be  considered  as  standing  high  among  Christians,  and  have 
seen  that  while  the  work  is  popular,  they  must  be  forward  in  it,  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  their  character.  When  it  becomes  less  popular,  they 
will  be  less  forward.  Some  have  been  influenced  by  the  opinions  and 
example  of  others.  Many  are  guided  by  what  others  think  and  do,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  guided  by  the  bible.  When  those  whom  they  follow 
shall  become  cool  towards  this  work,  they  will  become  cool  also. 
Some  have  been  influenced  by  a  personal  regard  for  the  individuals 
who  are  employed  or  are  to  be  employed  as  embassadors  of  the  King. 
When  that  motive  ceases,  their  interest  in  the  work  will  cease.  And 
many,  no  doubt  have  given  something  to  aid  the  work,,  because  they 
have  been  solicited  to  do  it,  merely  to  free  themselves  from  the  trouble 
of  solicitation.  .Such  have  felt  no  interest  in  the  work  itself,  and  will 
be  more  and  more  set  against  it,  as  they  are  repeatedly.called  upon  to 
contribute  for  its  advancement.  Some,  perhaps  have  been  influenced 
by  self-righteous  motives,  by  the  desire  of  increasing  their  substance, 
or  the  fear  of  losing  w^hat  they  have.  But  those  who  are  perfectly* 
selfish,  never  assist  a  benevolent  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  doing  good; 
and  will  find  means  of  eluding  the  force  of  those  motives  which  are 
urged  in  its  favor,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  who  understand  and 
love  the  gospel,  and  are  actuated  by  its  benevolent  spirit,  will  be  per¬ 
severing  and  active  in  their  eflbrts  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  But 
the  aid  which  has  been  received  from^others,  from  the  causes  which  I 
have  mentioned,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  continued,  and  ought  not  to  be 
much  relied  upon. 

Thoughtful.  Is  it  not,  then,  greatly  to  be  desired,  on  this  account  as 
well  as  others,  that  Christians  should  be  better  acquainted  with  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrines  which  teaches  a  disinterested  religion  ? 

Char.  Certainly.  If  indifference  to  the  truth  prevails,  the  cause 
of  Christian  benevolence  must  decline.  Men  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  great  sacrifices  to  maintain  or  spread  that  gospel  which  they  do 
hot  understand  nor  love. 

'  Ard.  I  have  known  some  who  appeared  to  be  very  active  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  who  yet  manifested  but  little 
inclination  to  inquire  into  doctrinal  truth,  and  but  little  attachment  to 
any  set  of  opinions. 

Char.  The  reasons  which  I  have  already  mentioned  may  account  for 
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it,  ija  part.  And  if  there  are  some,  who  feel  and  act  out,  more  true  be¬ 
nevolence  than  their  system  teaches,  they  are  probably  persons  who 
do  not  think  much,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  some  prejudice. 
Unhappily)  some  who  profess  an  attachment  to  the  true  gospel  scheme, 
do  not  feel  it  in  their  hearts.  They  talk  of  benevolence,  but  do  not 
manifest  it  by  their  life.  One  such  example  does  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  serves  to  prejudice  many  against  it.  ' 

Th.  I  perceive  that  1  was  right,  then,  in  telling  that  impostor  who 
assumes  your  name,  that  Charity  rejoicetb  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth.’* 

Char.  Certainly.  I  rejoice  in  the  truth,  on  account  of  its  own  excel¬ 
lence.  1  rejoice  in  it  also,  because  it  is  the  appointed  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  convenion  and  sanctification  of  sinners.  And  1  am  grieved 
at  the  prevalence  of  error,  because  it  is  the  means  of  leading  men  to 
destruction.  As  I  wish  well  to  all  men,  1  wish  that  they  may  be  **  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  word  of  truth — sanctified  through  the  truth — have  repen¬ 
tance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth — purify  their  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth — and  attain  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  spirit  and 
belief  of  the  truth.^^  And  I  wish  to  see  the  whole  world  converted  to 
the  belief,  and  love,  and  practice  of  the  truth.  To  be  indifferent  to 
truth,  is  directly  contrary  to  my  nature. '  And  she  that  assumes  my 
name,  and  professes  so  much  indifierence  as  to  what  sentiments  men 
embrace,  does  it  only  to  conceal  her  enmity  to  the  truth,  that  she  may 
the  more  efiectually  lead  men  away  from  it.  She  may  feel  indifferent 
which  of  the  various  schemes  of  error  are  embraced  ;  but  she  hates 
the  truth  with  all  her  heart,  and  sometimes  she  will  avow  it.  She  com¬ 
monly  professes  this"  indifference,  in  the  company  of  those  who  believe 
the  truth,  that  she  may  conceal  her  true  character,  and  gain  their  con¬ 
fidence.  She  knows  that  if  she  can  weaken  their  attachment  to  the 
truth,  and  lead  them  to  embrace  her  favorite  maxim,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  what  men  believe,  she  has  already  gained  much.  For  if 
she  should  fail  of  success  f  which  is  not  likely)  in  leading  them  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  truth  altogether,  and  embrace  error,  yet,  by  destroying 
their  attachment  to  the  truth,  she  prevents  the  influence  which  they 
would  otherwise  exert  against  her,  and  strengthens  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  more  actively  engaged  in  promoting  her  cause.  And,  on 
some  accounts,  it  is  most  for  the  promotion  of  her  cause,  to  have  some 
such  persons  among  the  friends  of  truth.  While  they  are  ranked 
among  the  friends  of  truth,  they  will  retain  an  influence  there,  which 
they  would  Jose  if  they  became  its  open  enemies.  And  having  embra¬ 
ced  her  maxims,  they  can  propagate  them  with  success  ;  and  thus  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  her  own  influence  to  be  more  directly  exerted. 

Ard.  It  is  often  objected  against  giving  any  thing  to  promote  objects 
of  benevolent  enterprize,  that  we  ought  to  save  it  for  our  children. 
And  it  is  written,  if  any  provide  not  *  for  his  own,  and  especially  for 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.” 

Char.  The  connection  in  which  that  is  written,  shows  what  it  means. 
The  primitive  churches,  made  provision  for  the  support  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  But  if  any  man,  who 
was  able  to  provide  for  his  aged  parents,  should  throw  them  upon  the 
funds  of  the  church,  it  would  be  such  a  proof  of  his  covetousness  as 
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would  destroy  his  Christian  character.  The  passage  is  against  coTet?- 
ousness  ;  but  it  is  often  made  use  of  as  a  cloak  of  covetousness. 

Ard,  But  how  shall  the  objection  be  answered  ? 

.  Oiar,  It  is  not  the  duty  of  parents  to  let  their  children  suffer,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  away  what  is  needed  to  supply  their  actual  wants.  But 
children  who  enjoy  health,  and  are  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  self- 
denial;  do  not  need  to  have  property  laid  up  for  them.  It  more  fre¬ 
quently  proves  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  Covetous  parents  commonly 
have  profligate  children.  And  the  latter  waste  an  estate  quicker  than 
the  former  accumulated  it.  Those  children  are  more  likely  to  do  well 
for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  public,  who  are  trained  up  by  be¬ 
nevolent  parents,  than  those  who  are  trained  up  by  covetous  ones. 
Those  who  are  taught  habits  of  industry,  prudence,  self-denial,  gener¬ 
osity,  and  public-spiritedness,  will  not  be  likely  to  come  to  want.  Such 
habits  will  gain  them  friends  and  employment ;  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  insure  success  in  their  enterprizes.  But  those  who  are 
trained  up  to  the  habit  of  making  their  own  gratification  their  only  ob¬ 
ject,  will  be  destitute  of  the  qualifications,  which  are  most  necessary  to 
success  in  the  world.  And  if  they  have  been  led  to  depend  upon  a 
patrimony  for  support,  rather  than  on  their  own  industry,  it  is  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  if  parents  studied  the 
good  of  their  children  in  this  life  only,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  beneyolence,  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  them  to 
give  away  what  is  not  needed,  than  to  hoard  it  up  for  those  that  are  to 
come  after.  .  . 

Th,  It  is  also'  objected,  that  what  is  spent  in  sending  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  is  thrown  away,  because  they  are  better  without  the  gos- 
•  pel  than  with  it. 

Char,  That  objection  can  be  made  by  none  but  such  as  do,  at  heart 
disbelieve  the  gospel  itself.  If  the  gospel  is  chaigeable  vdth  doing 
more  hurt  than  good,  then  it  is  a  curse  to  the  world  and  is  not  true. 

Th,  Perhaps  those  who  make  the  objection  would  not  admit  this  con¬ 
sequence.  But  they  think  the  heathen  are  as  likely  to  be  saved  in 
their  present  state,  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  the  gospel. 

Char,  The  present  state  of  the  heathen  world  is  no  better  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  They  labored  to  spread  the  gospel 
among  those  who  were  then  heathens,  that  they  might  thereby  save 
souls  from  everlasting  perdition.  Those  who  make  this  objection 
condemn  the  conduct  of; the  apostles. 

After  this  conversation,  the  pilgrims  were  taken  to  the  library,  and 
shown  the  records  of  the  house,  in  which  they  found  the  history  of 
many  excellent  pilgrims  who  had  gone  this  way  before  them.  So  the 
company  had  much  conversation  on  what  those  pilgrims  had  met  with 
in  their  travels,  on  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  the  difiiculties  they 
had  surmounted,  and  the  deliverances  they  had  experienced,  and  also 
the  snares  into  which  some  of  them  had  fallen  through  neglect  of 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  And  Piety,  Prudence,  and  Charity  made 
many  remarks  on  those  incidents,  and  the  use  which  the  pilgrims 
ought  to  make  of  them  for  their  own  instruction  and  consolation. 

And  when  they  had  spent  some  time  in  this  way,  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably,  they  returned,  and  sat  down  to  supper.  Now  the  supper,  I 
perceived,  was  the  principal  meal  of  this  family  ;  and  though  served 
tip  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner,  it  was  prepared  of  more  costly  ma- 
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terials,  eren  such  os  were  brought  from  a  far  country ^  and  were 
bought  with  a  price  far  exceeding  in  value  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 
There  was  set  before  them  a  lamb,  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  a  male 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  prepared  for  them  to  feed  upon 
without  a  bone  of  him  being  broken.  Their  bread  was  of  such  as  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  like  that  which  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder* 
ness.  ,  Their  drink  was  water  from  the  river  of  life  which  flows  from 
the  paradise  of  God,  and  wine  made  from  the  first  ripe  clusters  of  Esh* 
col.  Their  food  was  seasoned  with  the  salt  that  never  loses  its  savor^ 
and  spices  from  the  gardens  of  king  Solomon* 

,  So  the  pilgrims  sat  down  to  this  feast  with  great  delight,  and  the  food 
was  sweet  to  their  taste.  Moreover,  at  the  table  they  had  much  dis* 
course  about  the  Lord  of  the  way,  and  what  he  had  done  for  pilgrims. 
They  spoke  of  his  illustrious  birth,  his  exalted  character,  his  wonder¬ 
ful  condescension,  his  bitter  sufferings,  and  cruel  death.  They  dis¬ 
coursed  also  of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  to  his 
Father’s  right  hand,  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  government  he  is 
now  exercising,  and  of  his  coming  again  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  his  enemies,  and  receive  his  friends  to  be  par¬ 
takers  of  his  glory.  They  discoursed  also  of  the  manner  of  life  which 
it  become  those  to  lead  who  are  admitted  to  these  high  privileges,  and 
allowed  to  indulge  these  glorious  hopes.  And  afier  having  renewed 
their  solemn  pledges  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  faithful  to  the 
Lord  of  the  way,  and  having  offered  their  thanksgivings  to  their  Lord 
ibr  the  enjoyment  of  this  refreshing  season,  they  concluded  by  singing 
the  following  hymn  :  '  i 

**  Lord,  at  thy  table  I  behold 
The  wonders  of  thy  grace  : 

But  most  of  all  admire,  that  I 
Should  find  a  welcome  place. 

I,  that  am  all  defiled  with  sin, 

A  rebel  to  my  God ; 

1,  that  have  crucified  his  Son, 

And  trampled  on  his  blood. 

4 

^  What  strange,  surprising  grace  ii  thin, 

That  such  a  soul  has  room !  , 

*'  My  Saviour  takes  me  by  the  band. 

My  Jesus  bids  me  come.  :  ,, 

•  '  .  '■ 

With  trembling  faith,  and  bleeding  hearts^  '  4 

Lord,  we  accept  thy  love :  * 

’Tis  a  rich  banquet  we  have  had, 
i  ^  What  will  it  1^  above  ?” 

Then,  after  the  company  had  discoursed  together  of  these  tlungs  a 
long  while,  and  had  committed  themselves  to  the  protection  of  Him  that 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  they  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  pilgrims  were 
dodged  in  the  chamber  of  peace,  the  same  in  which  the  pilgrim  Chris- 
.tian  had  slept  when  he  was  there.  BUNYANU8. 
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QUESTION 


Is  it  judicious  to  multiply  meetings,  in  a  time  remvai  ? 

Thirty  years  ago,  religious  meetings  were  confined  to  the  Sabbath 
and  preparatory  lectures,  and  occasional  meetings  in  remote  parts  of 
religious  societies.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  at  least  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  order,  did  not  preach  publickly  and  from  bouse  to  house,  on  se¬ 
cular  days.  Our.  churches  had  few  social  meetings  for  conference  and 
prayer and  meetings  for  inquiry,  where  anxious  souls  might  receive  ap¬ 
propriate  examination  and  instruction,  were  unknown.  In  the  present 
favored  period — an  age  of  revivals — a  set  time  to  favor.Zion,  ministers 
and  christiuns  better  realize  their  obligations.  They  who  watch  for 
souls  do  not  imagine  that  their  whole  duty  is  discharged,  when  they 
have  delivered  their  message  in  the  sanctuary.  '  They  have  compas¬ 
sion  on  the  multitude  that  are  hastening  to  ruin,  and  they  go  out  into 
the  high  ways  and  hedges  to  compel  them  to  come  in.  Christians  be^ 
gin  to  realize,  that  they  have  something  to  do  for  Christ  and  his 
church.  They  meet,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  ;  to  take 
counsel  together  ;  to  co-operate  in  their  Christian  duties  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  united  supplications  before  God.  The  meetings  for  church 
business,  for  benevolent  objects,  and  for  devotional  exercises,  take  up 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  time.  But  where  the  meetings  are 
useful,  a  spiritual  mind  will  count  it  time  well  spjent.  ' 

As  the  practice  of  holding  occasional  meetings  prevails  extensively, 
even  in  times  of  no  special  attention,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  when  an  awakening  commences.  A  great  overturn  in  this 
respect  would  be  needful,  if  the  Spirit  should  be  poured  out  on  a  place 
where  a  meeting  on  a  week  day  had  been  deemed  a  sin.  It  is  to  be 
feared  indeed,  that  these  meetings  often  degenerate,  in  a  cdld  season, 
into  mere  formality  ;  but  we  must  hope  that  some  attend  on  them  be¬ 
cause  they  love  them,  and  sigh  and  cry  in  truth  for  the  returning  light 
of  God’s  countenance,  and  for  the  displays  of  his  glory. 

If  several  weekly  meetings  are  already  held  in  a  society,  is  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  add  many  more  to  the  number,  'when  the  Spirit  is  poured  out? 
It  is  well  known  that  this  is  a  prevalent  practice  ;  and  we  apprehend 
we  are  liable  to  be  misunder^ood,  if  we  express  doubts  of  its  proprie¬ 
ty.  Many  circumstances  also  concur,-  to  render  this  course  almost 
unavoidable.  Ministers  feel  the  special  influence, 'and. are  more  wil¬ 
lingly  and  entirely  devoted  to  labors  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Chris¬ 
tians  rise  and  trim  their  lamps,  and  inquire  what  the  Lord  will  have 
them  to  do.  They  have  also,  in  common  with  others,  a  great  desire 
to  witness  the  state  and  progress  of  the  work,  to  know  who  is  awaken¬ 
ed  and  who  rejoices  in  hope  ;  a  desire  which  may  be  holy,  or  a  merely 
natural  curiosity,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  it 
prompts  many  to  attend  social  meetings,  and  to  wish  for  their  multipli¬ 
cation.'  And  where  sinners  in  great  numbers  are  awakened,  they  are 
.very  anxious  for  instruction  ;  perhaps  more  anxious  for  strong  emo- 
lions,  which  are  usually  excit^  by  preaching,  exhortation,  a^  the 
other  exercises  usual  in  public  assemblies.  From  all  these  induce¬ 
ments  it  has  been  common  to  have  numerous  meetings  of  vuious  kinds ; 
in  some  cases,  every  day  in  the  week,  and  even  two  or  three  in  a  day. 


InquiretB  conetantly  hurried  from  one  assembly  to  another ;  or  if 
intervals  are  allowed,  they  m?et  with  ministers,  or  .exhorters,  or  pfi- 
Tate  christianSi  who  converse  with  them  on  their  spiritual  state,  and 
keep  their  minds  aqd  feelings  in, continual  ^itatlon..  ‘  ‘ 

■  We  pretend  not  to  judge  precisely,  how  many  meetings  in  the  week 
mre  beneficial,  or  what  portion  of  time  is  ad.v^able  to  allot  to  them' 
We  are  full^. convinced,  however,, that  they  are  often  too^numerous  for 
the  profit  of  the  hearers.  In  some  places,  more  may  be  beneficial  than 
in  other  places  ;  and  more  at  one  time  and  less  at  .another.  It  will 
convey  barely  .our  leading  idea,  to  say,  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
we  should  deem  one  or  two  lectures  or  conferences  in  the  week,  and 
one  meeting  dor.  inquiry,  quite  sufficient  for  awakened  persons.  .  As 
professors  should  not  attend  meetings  for  inquiry,  and  as  they  have  an 
appropriate  duty  of  their  own,  let  then)  bold  a  meeting  for  prayer,  and 
wrestle  with'Qod  while  their  pastor  presses  divine  truth  upon  inquir* 
ers  in  a  personal  interview. 

We  protesi  against  the  inference,  which  some  may  suppose  can  be 
fairly  drawn  from  these  remarks.  We  do  not  object  to  the  consump- 
^00  of  time  in  religion,  for  the  sake, of  having  it  devoted  to  worldly  af« 
fairs..  We  believe,  that^w'heo  sinners  are  first  roused  fromTatal  sleep, 
and  think'On  eternal  things,  they ‘can  have  little  heart  for  the  most  law¬ 
ful  cOocerns  of  this  world  ;  and  that  when  they  are  oppressed  with  d 
load  of  guilt,  they. muy  sometimes  be  altogether  incapable  of  attending 
|o  their  avqoa^iobs.  Yet  we  should  always,  inculcate  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  their  ordinary  duties  and  copperns,  as  far  as  practicable: 
for  the  soul 'is  not  confined  by  them,  and  the  mind  may  be,  composed 
rather  than. hindered.  We  Jo,  not  object  to  frequent  meetings,  from  a 
fear  that  religion  will  be  exalted  out  of  its  proper  place.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  we  should  think  more  highly  of  tup  concerns  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  things  of  God’s  kingdom,  than  .we  ought.  We  do  not  object,  be¬ 
cause!  We  fear  that  ministers  will  have  too  much  labor  to  perform.  All 
true  ministers  will  love  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ  and  the  satva- 
iion  of  men ;  especially  when  they  have  daily  evidence  that  they  do 
not  labor  in  vain,  and  spend  their  strength  for  nought.' .  Their  strength 
too  will  be  proportioned,  to  their  day  of  duty,  far  beyond  ordinary  ex¬ 
pectations.  They  that  water, 'will  be  themselves’ watered.  Impart¬ 
ing  divkie  truth  continually,  it  will  flow  to  them  as  a  living  stream. 
They  will  not  want  for  subject,  or  matter,  or  expression!.  Their  mouth 
,will  be  opened,,  and. their  heart  eplarged  ;  they  will  fo^et  the  days, 

..when  the  insensibility  and  perverseness  of  their  bearers',  joined  with 
the  deadness  of  their,  own  hearts,  reduced  them  to  straits,  and  almost 
suppressed  both.tbought  and. feeling,,  .  • 

We  object,  became  we  believe  th^  numerous  meetings  are  unplrO- 
&able,>  both  to  awakened  sinners  and  to  Christians,  and' prejudicial  to 
a  revival.  We.iodulge  this  opinion,  founded  as  we  think  obthecoit- 
stitution  of  human  nature,  and  formed  deliberately  after  some  opportu¬ 
nity  for  observation.  ii  ..  *  ' 

Reli^on  is  a  reasonable  service,  and  ia  builtonaknowled^  and  con- 
vicUon.Ofthe;truth.  >Muchis  declared  in  the  biMe  of  the  importanCSi 
.of  knowledge^  wisdofUt  and  understandii^.  Siimefs  are  converted  ^ 
means  of  the  trulb  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  ^  When  they,  are  first  awakeneq, 
they  have  evnry  thing  to  learn.  The  Spirit  teaches  them  oi^  throuj^ 
the  medium  of  truths  already  revealed.  Why  uoi  then.a^rd  thiH 
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every  possible  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  ?  For  this  plain  rea- 
sob,  that  such  a  coui^e  overcharges  and  confuses  the  mind,  and  ren* 
ders' instruction  partially  or  entirely  useless.  A  hearer  should  take 
nothing  upon  trust  bring  ail  he  hears  to  the  test  of  the  divine  oracles* 
He  must,  therefore,  have  time  to  peruse  in  private  his  long  neglected 
bible.  He  must  have  leisure  and  retirement,  that  he  may  calmly  read , 
tiis  bible  ;  that  he  may  begin  his  first  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  ; 
that  he  may  examine  his  heart,  and  fry  his  ways,  and  ascertain  how  he 
feels  when  he  is  alone  with  God.  With  the  instructions  of  the  public 
occasion,  there  is  much  also  to  excite  emotions  and  animat  passions  ; 
Especially  when  numbers  around  him  are  trembling  like  himself,  and 
all  that  hope  in  God  are  unusually  solemn  and  engaged.  He  needs  fre- 
quent  opportunities  of  ascertaining  what  effect  remains  when  the  exci¬ 
ting  causes  are  removed  ;  when  the  tumult  of  feeling  is  over  ;  when 
he  places  himself  singly  in  the  blaze  of  the  divine  perfections  ;  and 
when  he  approaches,  alone  and  for  himself,  the  cross  of  Christ. 

"  He  may  need  the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  explain 
the  scriptures,  to  detect  delusions  and  mistakes,  to  solve  his  doubts,  and 
direct  him  in  the  way.  Hence  the  utility,  not  only  of  public  preaching, 
but  of  personal  conversation.  But  the  application  must  be  made  de¬ 
liberately  ;  his  heart  must  be  searched  in  solifude ;  he  must  know 
whether  his  new  feelings  abide,  and  spring  up  like  a  living  spring  in  his 
heart,  in  secret,  in  various  situations,  and  day  by  day.  He  must  there¬ 
fore  change  the  scene.  He  must  retire  for  contemplation,  and  draw 
wisdom  and  instruction  from  the  fountain.'  It  is  an  evidence  of  but 
slight  impressions,  when  little  disposition  is  felt  for  careful  perusal  of 
the  scriptures,  and  personal  converse  with  God.  A  person  appears 
hot  to  be  digging  deep,  to  lay  his  foundation  on  a  rock,  when  he  strong¬ 
ly  inclines  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  hearing  and  seeing  ;  and  has 
but  little  desire  to  search  his  bible  and  his  heart. 

■  For  the  same  reasons,  we  would  not  ply  the  same  persons  with  fre¬ 
quent  private  converijation.  They  should  never  want  the  instruction 
or  direction  their  case  requires.  They  should  not  be  suffered  to  dis¬ 
sipate  their  impressions,  without  affectionate  warning.  Neither  should 
incessant  inquiries  perplex  their  minds,  nor  perpetual  exhortations  ex^ 
cite  feeling  without  profiting  the  soul.  ^ 

Multiplied  meetings  are  injurious  to  professors.  Be  they  meetings 
fbr  prayer,  for  conference,  or  for  hearing  the  word,  they  may  be  so 
frequent  as  to  dissipate  their  ’minds  also,  and,  strange  as  it  may^  seem, 
create  a  distaste  for  more  important  duties.  What  can  be  so  important 
to  a  Christian— to  his  growth  in  grace,  or  his  usefulness — as  familiarity 
with  his  bible  and  his  closet  ?  It  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment,  if  we  ex¬ 
press  our  belief  that  these  are  often  neglected  when  the  Christian  is 
all  alive  for  meetings.  And  we  do  not  assert  that  it  is  always  so,  or 
even  frequently.  But  we  believe  there  is  in  the  practice  of  going  ev¬ 
ery  day  to  social  religious  exercises,  a  strong  tendency  to  such  neglect. 
Christians  feel  because  others  are  fervent ;  they  are  affected  by  seeing 
the  excitement  among  sinners  ;  they  feed  upon  these  passing  enjoy¬ 
ments  ;  and  they  imagine  they  are  unusually  engaged  in  their  Lord's 
service.  ‘  But  these  scenes  fill  and  engross  their  thoughts,  and  sympa- 
'thies  and  emotions  constitute  their  fervOr.  And  we  believe  it  possible 
that  they  should  actually  have  less  real  converse  with  God,  and  know 
.less  of  a  holy  walking  ia  his  fear,  than  at  other  times.  But  if  ^ey  are 
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consistent,  and  proportionally  more  alive  in  private  aa  well  as  in  public  \ 
still  they  also  can  easily  hear  more  than  they  can  digest,  say  more  than 
tends  to  edification,  and  finally  lose  real  gracious  feelings  in.the  Mteiv 
nal  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

.i  .i 


^PHOniSIIB. 

Faults  of  the  bead  are  punished  in  this  world,  those  of  the  heart  in 
another  ;  but  as  most  of  pur  vices  are  compound,  so  also  is  their  pun¬ 
ishment. 

That  will  break  a  proud  man’s  heart,  which  will  scarcely  break  a 
bumble  man’s  sleep. 

A  man  of  business  in  a  great  city  is  like  a  hailstone  in  a  great  storm, 
which  for  a  moment  moves  very  briskly,  then  becomes  still,  soon  melts 
and  is  gone, 

I 


ANECDOTES. 
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David  Hume  observed,  that  all  the  devout  persons  he  had  ever  met 
with  were  melancholy.  On  this  Bishop  Home  remarked ;  this  might 
very  probably  be  ;  for  in  the  first  place,  it  is  most  likely  that  he  saw 
very  few,  his  friends  and  acquaintance  being  of  another  sort ;  and,  sec* 
ondly,  the  sight  of  him  would  make  a  devout  man  melancholy  at  any 
time. 

Cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  suffering  under  a  chronic  disease,  and  con* 
suited  three  physicians,  who  declared,  on  being  questioned  by  the  sick 
man,  that  his  disease  would  be  followed  by  death  in  a  shorter  or  Ion* 
ger  time,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  they  advised 
him  unanimously  to  give  up  his  office,  because  in  his  situation,  mental 
agitation  would  be  fatal  to  him.  IP’  inquired  the  Cardinal,  1  give 
myself  to.  repose,  how  long,  gentlemen,  will  you  guarantee  my  life 
**  Six  jears,”  answered  the  doctors.  And  if  1  continue  in  ofike  ?” 
♦‘Three  years  at  most.”  “Your  servant,,  gentlemen,”  replied  the 
Cardinal,  “  I  should  prefer  living  two  or  three  years  in  doing  some 
good,  to  Uving  six  in  idleness.” 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

•  <  REVIEW  FOR  MONTHLY  CONCERTS* 

The  American  Colonization  Society^  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mistioor 
ary  institution  particularly,  has  strong  claims  on  the  prayers  and  pecun¬ 
iary  sacrifices  of  the  Christian  public.  With  that  aid  which  it  baa  a 
*  right  to  expect  from  Christians  of  every  denomination  in  America, 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  will  soon  equal  in  the  extent  of  its  use¬ 
fulness,  the  older  institutions  of  Great  Britain.  The  Colony,  though 
still  in  its  infancy,  “  exists  and  flourishes.”  It  has  sufficient  fortifica- 
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tioDS  for  defence  ;  nod  it  has  hands  and  hearts  able  and  willing  to  de* 
fend  it  against  all  the  powers  that  can  be  arrayed  against  it  in  that  coun*^ 
try.  Here,  the  natives  who  niay  be  willing  to  learn,  will  be  taught 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  science  and  chris-^ 
tianity.  They,  will  find  other  employments  for  their  subsistence,  than 
fighting,  plundering,  and  kidnapping  one  another,  and  an  end  will  be 
put  to  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh,  that  curse  of  Africa  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  Christendom,  without  the  aid  of  fleets,  and  the  fearful  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  hitherto  made.  What  may  be  done  for  Africa  on  a  large 
8Cale»  is  ascertained  from  what  Aas 'been  done  on  a  small  one.  Mature 
architects  in  Freetown  have,  erected  a  stone  church  which  would  as¬ 
tonish  beholders  in  any  of  our  large  cities.  Young  men,  who  six  years 
ago  were  wild  and  naked  ^vages,  roaming  the  wilderness,  are  now 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,'  at  RegeotV 
Town;  and  preparing  to  hecotiie  the  future  Cyprians  land  Augustines 
of  the  African  churches.  Can  Africa,  or  the  eflbrts  making  ibr  its  cr^ 
vilization,  and  its  redemption  from  spiritual  bondage,  ever  be  forgotten 
in  the  prayers  of  God’s  people  ?  “  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 

hands  unto  God” — nay,  she  already  stretches  them  forth,  and  the  wil¬ 
derness  begins  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  word  of  the  Lord,  if  ithas  not  yet  “free  course,”  is  beginning 
to  “run  and  be  glorified”  among  the  Jews.  The  abstract  of  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  London  Jews  Society  given,  in  th^  course  of  the  past  month, 
contains  a  summary  of  facts  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  and 
their  opening  prospects,  highly  encouraging  to. all  who  wait  for  the  con¬ 
solation  of  Israel.  The  various  societies  which  are  concerned  in  mcN 
iorating  the  temporal  condition,  and  in  promoting  the  salvation  of.  the  an¬ 
cient  people  of  God,  will  rejoice  that  instances  of  satisfactory  couver-. 
sion  are  multipljfing,  that  many  Jewish*  young  men!  are  pursuing  theo¬ 
logical  studies  in  Christian!  seminaries,  with  a  view  to  future  employ¬ 
ment  as  ministers  and  missionaries — and  that  the  scriptures  and  tracts 
are  sought  for  with  so  inucbe^erness  by  many,  who,  though  uncon¬ 
verted,  are  desirous  of  learning  the  way  of  pod  more  perfectly/ 
Though  bonds  and  imprisonments  still  await  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
at  Jerusalem^  yet  they  are. moved  by  none  of  these  things.  Their  sit¬ 
uation,  however,  is  perilous,  and  must  remain  so,  till  the  existing  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  ruling  powers  of  that  country  and  the  revolted 
Greeks  are  in  some  way  adjusted.  Biit  while  they  are  cheerfully  la¬ 
boring  to  repair  the  desolations  of  the  holy  city  at  the  hazard,  of  their 
lives,  and  at  the  certain  sacrifice  of  such  privileges  as  they  once  en¬ 
joyed  with  us,  they  will  not  surely  be  forgotten  in  the  purest  devo¬ 
tions  of  American  Christians.  /  ’ 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  intelligence  frond  the  Cherokee  mission 
referred  to  in  our  last  review,  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  May  hew, 
one  of  the  principal. stations  among  the  Choctaws^  has  also  been  visited 
with  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unhappily,  a  great  ex¬ 
citement  of  animal  feeling,  which  was  pri^iiced  soon  ^ter  tb€  revival 
'  commenced.  Occasioned  an  eairly  abatement  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
added  one  more  to  the  numberless  proofs  before  furnished  in  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  that  it  is  not  the  earthquake  nor  the  fire,  but  “  the 
still  small  voice,”  that  summons  the  sinner  from  the  embraces  of  spir¬ 
itual  death,  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  .  ,  ^ 

The  mission  among  the  Osaget  has  had  to  encounter  various  diffi- 
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cutties^  like  all  other  new  establishments,  and  is  not  eren  bow  in  a 
state  of  equal  security  with  some  older  stations.  But  there  are  omens 
for  good.  An  agricultural  establishment  is  formed,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  discover  a  disposition,  or  at  least  a  willingness  to  labour  in  the 
fields,  and  exchange  their  habits  of  indolence  and  dependence,  for  ha¬ 
bits  of  industry.  The  garrison  of  the  United  States,  now  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  stations,  will  exert  an  influence  as  salutary  to 
the  missionaries  as  to  the  Osages.  The  schools  are  increasing.  The 
improvements  of  the  children  are  marked  and  encouraging. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expressed  in  strong  terms, 
its  disapprobation  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  pagan  party  m  the  Six 
Nations,  ^the  Seneca  Indians)  for  the  removal  of  the  missionary  estab¬ 
lishment  formed  there,  and  has  given  to  that  party  the  assurance  that 
as  no  attention  is  due,  so  none  will  be  paid  to  their  representations. 
This,  together  with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  will  provide  against  any  future  obstruction  to  the  operations 
of  the  mission,  is  highly  ho;aorable  to  the  government,  and  calls  ibr 
the  gratitude  oi  all  friends  to  the  heathen. 

The  past  month  has  furnished  the  annual  reports  of  three  Domestic 
Societies,  each  of  which  occupies  an  important  sphere  of  labor,  and 
has  fair  claims  on  increased  Christian  patroniige. — The  Presbyterian 
Education  Society ^  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Education  established  by 
the  General  Assembly,  was  formed  six  years  ago,  and  has  under  its 
care  103  young  men,  who  are  devoted  in  their  views  to  the  sacred 
ministry.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been  more  than  j^7000. 
The  future  ministers  of  our  churches  and  missionaries  to  the  heathen, 
are  thus  trained  up  for  an  incalculable  amount  of  usefulness,  by  the 
united  aid  of  thousands  among  the  rich  and  poor,  who  are  unknown  to 
each  other  now,  but  who  will  rejoice  together  hereafter  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  God  whose  service  they  honor.  Within  ten  years,  more 
than  700  young  men  have  been  assisted  in  obtaining  an  education  for 
the  ministry.  Shortly  they  will  all  have  entered  on  their  work — and 
who  can  tell  the  amount  of  good  resulting  from  their  labors  to  the  cause 
of  Zion ! 

It  is  grateful  to  the  heart  of  piety  to  notice  the  eflbrts  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  in  any  part  in  the  world,  and  in  any  sphere  of  usefulness.  Few 
institutions  are  perhaps  accomplishing  more  in  the  cause  of  Christ  than 
the  London  Tract  Society,  The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  flowing 
out  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  little  rills  of  spiritual  instruction  and 
,  consolation  from  this  single  fountain.  These  have  carried  health  and 
joy,  more  or  less  abundantly,  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  Nor 
are  the  direct  labors  of  this  Society  alone  to  be  contemplated  with 
pleasure.  It  is  communicating  an  impulse  to  the  exercise  of  similar 
beneficence,  to  hundreds  of  minor  Societies  scattered  over  Christen¬ 
dom.  Its  influence  is  felt,  where  its  Tracts,  and  even  its  name  are 
unknown.  It  is  the  parent  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Tract  Societies  in 
the  world,  and  like  an  affectionate  mother  nourishes  them  all.  It  is*  a 
pleasing  fact  too,  that  the  demand  for  Tracts  is  every  year  increasing. 
They  are  loudly  called  for  by  millions  who  but  recently  have  heard  of 
the  Christian  name  ;  and  they  are  prevailing  like  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  over  the  high  hill  and  the  mountains,  giving  rich  promise,  of 
destruction  to  human  wickedness,  and  of  safety  to  sdl  who  are  within 
the  Ark.-— Uttca  Christian  Repository. 
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'  Those  Subscribers  for  the  Evangelist,  who  have  not  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  are  reminded,  that  pay  for  the  volume  became  due,  on  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  sixth  number. 


CONDITIONS. 

*  The  work  will  be  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  each  number 
containing  40  pages  octavo ;  and  will  be  printed  on  good  paper, 
with  new  type. 

'The  price  of  ihe  work  will  be  $2  00  a  year,  payable  on  the 
delivery  of  the  sixth  number.  Those  who  pay  on  the  delivery^  of 
the  first  or  second  number,  the  pnee  will  be  jjl  75. 

Those  who  procure  six  subscribers,  and  become  responsible  for 
"  the  paymentof  the  same,  shall  receive  the  seventh  copy  as  a 
.  compensation.  ' 

It  is  expected,  that  all  rommunications  with  the  editor,  will  be, 
post  paid,  excepting  such  as  are  written  for  the  work. 

No  subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  a' less  term  than  one  year; 
and,  if  notice.of  discontinuance  is  not  given  before  the  issuing  of 
the  last  number  m  the  year,  the  subscribers  will  be  considered  as 
liolden  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  published  on  the  third  Saturday  of  eve¬ 
ry  month,  at  tne  Mirror  Office,  corner  of  Asylum  and  Main  streets, 
where  all  orders  will  be  promptly  answered. 
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40§  Poetry. 

From  the  Emporium. 

A  DREAM. 

'  '  o' 

1  had  a  dream.  A  narrow  bridge-way  led 
Across  a  mighty  gulf,  in  whose  deep  bosom, 

Down,  down  a  frightful  depth,  on  pointed  rocks. 

The  mangled  carcases  of  men  were  strewed 
In  one  promiscuous  ruin.  Death  sat  there 
On  his  dark  throne,  ’mid  one  vast  sea  of  blood  ! 

I  look’d — and  lo !  millions  of  moving  men  ( 
Pressed  madly  on  the  space  which  none  could  tread 
In  safety  without  care — thousands  and  thousands  fell . 
Each  moment  in  th’  abyss  through  heedlessness, 

To  rise  no  more  for  ever  1  Still  there  came 
Thousands  and  thousands  more — and  marked  the  lall 
Of  friends  and  dear  companions,'  and  e’en  wept, 

But  took  no  better  heed,"l^d  fell  themselves 
In  the  same  ruin.  Some  who  came  were  blind, 

,  -  And  some  were  maimed,  and  faint,  and  tottering ; 

And  some  seem’d  urged  by  every  madness  on  ; 

And  yet  ’twas  said  that  all  were  rational 
Children  of  earth — and  journeying  to  the  clime 
Of  cloudless  skies  and  peaceful  scenes, '  beyond 
,  That  gulf,  o’er  which  there  was  bub  this  one  passage 
I  look’d  again — and  saw  that  there  were'  those 
Amid  the  crowd  who  pointed  out  the  danger. 

And  warn’d,  and  warn’d  their  fellows  to  beware. 
Offer’d  to  lead  the  blind— assiM the  maimed — 

And  strove  to  win  e’en  madness  back  to  reason. 

But  these  were  hiss’d  at,  shunned,  despised,  as  men 
Of  little  wisdom-.-or  ignoble  souls— 

'  Yet  these  went  cautious  on,  and  all  escaped 
The  certain  fate  of  their  despisers. 

I,  woke — it  was  a  dream.  But  1  have  thought. 

Oft  thought,  how  like  .this  scene  is  that  we  see 
Daily  around,  in  this  our  pilgrimage —  * 

How  the  world  runs  to  ruin — all  are  bound 
O’er  the  strait  way  that  leads  to  happy  climes  ' 
Beyond  the  shores  of  time.  Yet  who  can  count 
The  countless  millions  of  immortal  souls 
Which  perish — fall,  for  ever,  in  the  abyss 
Of  endless  death,  even  through  very  folly,  • 

In  wending  o’er  the  narrow  bridge  of  lim  1 
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